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in which they burn the fame whale-oil that they ufe for their com- 
mon drink. In fummer, they feem to have as little enjoyment as 
in winter ; for they are obliged to live perpetually in a thick {moke. 
They have no other contrivance to guard themfelves againft the bite 
of the gnats, and various other flies, which are extremely numerous, 
becaufe their fummer is fo fhort, that flies of every f{pecies appear 
nearly at the fame time, and crowd the air, Notwithftanding this 
melancholy and hard mode of living, thefe people are feldom fick, 
and almoft all of them arrive at extreme old age. Vhe men, even 


when old, are fo oe 
cd from the young. 


is, that they are not cafily to be diftinguith- 






indnefs, a natural confequence of their fitua- 
tion, is very frequent among them, and is the chicf malady to which 
they are Subjected. Their eyes being perpetually dazzled with the 
rcficdtion from the fnow in winter, autumn, and fpring, and at all 
{cafons involved in fmoke, few of them retain their fight after an 


advanced period of life. 


From thefe and fimilar facts, it appears, that the Samoiedes, the 
Zemblians, the Borandians, the Laplanders, the Greenlanders, and 
the javages to the north of the Efquimaux, belong to the fame race 
of men; becanfe they refemble cach other in figure, in ffature, in 
colour, in manners, and in cuftoms, That very ftrange cuftom of 
offering their wives and daughters to ftrangers, and of being vain 
when the offer is accepted, proceeds, probably, from a fenfe of de- 
formity both in themfelves and in their females. In the neighbour- 
ing nations, on the contrary, as thofe of China and Perfia, where 
the women are moft beautiful, the jealoufy of the men is remarkable. 
pon furveying the different nations adjacent to that vaft traét of 
country occupicd by the Laplanders, there feems to be no relation 
between them aid the race laft mentioned. The Oftiackseand the 

Fongufians, 
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Tongufians, who arc adjacent to the Samoiedes on the fouth and 
fouth-eaft, ate the only people who have any marked refemblance 
tothem. The Samoiedes and Borandians have no fimilarity to the 
Rufhans, The Laplanders refemble not, in any degree, the Tins, 
the Goths, the Danes, or the Norweeians, The Gicenlanders dif- 
fer totally fwom the favages of Canada, who atc large and well 
made. The Oftiacks, however, feem to be a Icfs ugly, and a taller 
bianch of the Samoicdes * The Ollticks fecd upon raw flefh on 
hth, They cat every hind of animal without divinclion ; and for 
diuink they prefer blood to water. They are, in gencrel, idelaters, 
and they appcar to form the line which cpa the Lapponiat and 
Tartorian races. The Vongufians fecim to be Icfs degenerated than 
the Ofliacks ; for, though ugh, they are taller and better propor- 
tioned. The Samoicdes and Laplanders lig under the 68th or 6gth 
degiec, but the Ofliacks under the Goth, ‘The laters, who are fi- 
tuated along the Wolga, in the Jiutde of 55, are a profs, flupid, 
and biutal people. Like the Tongitiians, they have no ideas of re- 
ligiun; and they will not many young women ull they have had 


intercourfe with other men. 


In Afia, the Taitars occupy valtaegions. ‘Ihey Ipread over that 
ercat track of country which catends fiom Rufhla to Kant hatka. 
The Vattars border with China, the kingdom, of Bouton, and of 
Aiva, and the Mogul and Perfian empiies, as far as the Cafpian fea, 
on the noith and weft. They eatend along the Wolga and the weft 
coaft of the Camian, as far as Dayhcflan. They have penetrated 
to the north coait of the black fca, and have cflkablifhments in the 
Crimea, in Little Tartary, and in the Ukraine. Thele people, even 

AX 2 when 


* Le Voyage de Evertfbrand, p. 212. Ics nouvcaux Mem. fur Vetat de la Ruffie. 
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when young, have large wrinkled foreheads ; their nofes are broad 
aud fhort, and their eyes {mall and funk *. ‘Their cheek bones are 
high, and the lower part of their face is very narrow. Their chin 
is long and prominent, and the upper jaw falls in. The teeth are 
long and diftinét from each other. The eye-brows are fo hick, that 
they cover the eyes; the face is flat, the fkin tawny, and the hair 
black. Their bodies are of a middle fize, but ftrong and robuft. 
Their beards are fcanty, and the hairs are difpofed in tufts, like thofe 
of the Chinefe. There is fomething frightful in the countenances 
of the Calmuck Vartars. All of them are wandcring vagabonds, 
and live in tents mad Sy cloth, or of ikins. They eat the flefh of 
horfes, cither raw, ev a little foftened by putrifying under their fad- 
dies. They likewife eat fifhes dried inthe fun. Mares milk, 
fermented with the flour of millet, is their ufual drink. They all 
fhave the head, except a {mall iuft, which 1s allowed to grow, in 
order to form two treffes, one of them to hang on cach fide of tie 
face. The women, who are as ugly as the men, wear their hair, in 
which they fix fmall pieces of copper, and fimilar ornaments. 


No marks of religion, or of decency in their manners, are to be 
found among moft of thefe tribes. They are all robbers 3 and the 
Tartars of Dagheitan, who border on civilized nations, have a great 
trade in flaves, whom they carry off by force, and fell to the 
Perfians and Turks. Their chief wealth confifls of horfes, which 
feem to he more numerous in Tartary than in any other country. 
The Tartars live perpetually with their horfes, and are continually 
occupied in training, drefling, and exeicifing them. They manage 
their horfes with fuch fkill and addrefs, that a ftranger would be apt 


to imagine that both creatures were animated by the fame mind. 


To 
* Vid, les Voyages de Rubrufguis, de Marc Paule, de Jean Strnys, du Pere 


Avril, &c. 
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To know the particular diftinGions which fubfift among the race 
of Tartars, we muft attend to the defcriptions of their different 
tribes communicated to us by travellers) TAVEeRNIER informs us, 
that the Calmucks, who live in the vicinity of the Cafpian Sea, be- 
tween Mufcovy and Great Tartary, are a robuft people, but, per- 
haps, the meft ugly and deformed beings exhibited upon this earth. 
Their frees are fo broad and fo flat, that their eyes, which aie {mall, 
are fituated five or fix inches afunder. ‘Their nofes are fo depri fled, 
that, inflead of regular noftiils, two holes are only to be feen. Theti 


thighs bend outward, and thei legs inward. 


After the Calmucke, the Tartars of Dagheftan may be confidered 
as holding the next rank ia deformity. ‘The Litde Vartars, o1 thofe 
of Noval, who live in the neigh outhood of the Black Sea, though 
they have flat faccs, {mall eyes, and, in their gencral figure, refcinble 
the Calmuchs, are by no means fo ugly. ‘This race of Tartuis have 
probably loft a part of their original detormity by their inter- 
counle with the Citcaffians, the Moldavians, and other adjacent 
nations. Like the Calmuchs, the Siberian Tartars have broad faces, 
fhort flat nofes, and mall eyes ; and, though their languages picatly 
dif? r, their general fimilarity is fo fliiking, thar they ought to be re- 
gaided as the fame race of pcople. Pere Avriz confiders the Tar- 
tar: of Bratfhi as of the fame race with that of the Calmucks; and, 
as we advance eaftward, and approach Independent Tartary, the fei 
tures of the Tartars gradually foften and become more agrecable ; but 
their effentia’ chara@tcriftics are mever obliterated. The Mongon 
Tartars, who conquered China, are the moft polithed race of thefe 
people. Still, however, like all the other tribes, their cyes aic fmall, 
their faces broad and flat; and they have thin black or red beards *, 

short 
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fhort funk nofes, and a tawny complexion. The inhabitants of Thi- 
bet, and the other fouthern provinces of Tartary, are likewife lefe de- 
formed. 


Mr SANCHEZ, firft phyfician to the Ruffian army, a man of Iearn- 
in and ability, communicated to the Couny pr bution fome re-~ 
mtks made by him, in travelling though Vartary, of which the fol- 


lowing is the fubftance. 


Mr SANCHEZ, inthe ytals 1735, 1736, and 1727, vifited the 
Ukraine, the banks og: Don as fat as the fa of Gabach, and the 
confines of Cuban, till he arrived at Afoph. He travclled over the 
delarts which he between the country of the Crims and Backmut. 
He journeyed among the wandering Calmucks from the kingdom of 
Cafan to the bauks of the Don, among the Tartars of Crimea an] 
Nogai, and hkewife among the J artars of Kergiffi and Tehcremifi ; 
who are fituated to the north of Affracan, from the goth to the both 
degice of ltitude. He informs us, that the Tartars of Crimea and 
of Cuban were of a middle flature; and that they had broad fhoul- 
ders, narrow flanks, dtrong reivous limbs, black cyes, and a tawny 
complexion, The Tartars of Kurpifh and Tchaemiffi are {maller 
and more fquat; they are grofler and lefs agile ; their eves ure bluch; 
their complexion tawny, and their face, are ‘tll broade: than thofe 
of the former. Among thefe Taitars, he obferved fevcral wen and 
women wlio had no icfemblance to the natives, {ome of whom wore 
as white as the inhabitants of Poland. As thete nations abound with 
both male and female flaves, who are cariied off from Ruffia and Po« 
land ; as a plurality of wives and concubines is permitted by their 
laws ; and, as their Murzas, or nobles, bring their wives from Geor- 
gia and Circaffia, the children produced by thefe alliances are whiter, 


and 
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and lefs deformed than thofe of the unmixed natives. Among the 
Tartars, there is even a whole nation, that of the Kabardinfki, the 
inhabitants of which are remarkably beautiful. M. SANCHEZ faw 
no lefs than three hundred of thefe men in the Ruflian fervice; and 
he affures us that they made a very handfome appearance. Their 
countenances were as white and ficih as any in Europe: They had 
large black eyes; and they were tall and well proportioned. He 
adds, that the Lieutenant-Gencral of Serapikin, who had lived long 
in Kabarda, informed h n, that the women were equally beautiful. 
This nation, howevei, WV. SaNncHedz cells us, are faid to have come 
originally trom the Uhr inc, and had been tMiportcd into Kabaida 


about an hundred and fit’ ycars ago. 


On one fide, the blood of the Tartars is mixed with that of the 
Ciinefe, and, on the other, with that of the oriental Rufhans. But 
this mixture never obliterates entitely the characterillic features of 
the race; for, among the Mutcovites, the ‘Tartarian afpect is not 
untrequent; and, though the former have originated trom the com- 
mon Europ:an rice, miny i .divid ials with fquat bodies, thick thi vhs, 
and thort legs, like thofe of tie Turtars, aire fill to be tound. But 
the relemblence of the Ghinie to the Tartars is to great, that it is 
uncertain whether tuey belous not to the tame race. Phe moft 
Qriking diffcierice betwoen thot people aries from a total difparity 
in ther difpootions, manners, and cultoms. The Tartars ate war- 
like, fierce, and fond of hunting. They love exercife and inde- 
peadence ; and they ate hardy and brutally grofs, ‘The manners 
of the Chincfe are totally oppolite; for they are effeminate, pesce- 
abie, indolent, fubmiffive, fupciliuous, ceremonious, and patafitical. 


Inthe r form and teatures, however, they greatly refemble the Tar- 


tars, 


It 
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It is remarked by «'uGON, that the Chinefe men are large and 
fat, with well-propuitioned limbs, 1ound broadith faces, {mall eyes, 
large eye-brows, high eye-lids, and {mall fank nofes. They have 
feven or eight tufts of hair only on each lip and very litt.e on the 
chin. Thofe who inhabit the fouthern provinccs are more brown 
and tawny than thofe in the northern parts; and, in colour, they 
refemble the people of Mauritania, or the molt fwarthy of the 
Spaniards. Inthe niddie provinces, however, they are as white as 
the Germans. DAMPIER intorms us, that in the iland of St John, 
on the coaft of China, the natives are tall, erect, and not incumber- 
ed with fat; that th® have long vifages and high foreheads; that 
thcir eyes are f{mall, their nofe pretty large and elevated, their mouth 
of a moderate fize, their lips thin, their complexion afh-coloured, 
and their hair black ; that their beard is naturally feanty; and that 
they pull out all the hairs, except a few on the upper lip and chin. 
SPNTIL tells us, that the Chinele, efpecially in the northern pro- 
vinces, have nothing difagrecable in their afpect. Thofe, indced, 
in the fouthern provinces, whom neceffity expofes much to the fun, 
are tawny. They have, in general, {mall oval eyes, fhort nofes, and 
thick bodies of a middle ftature. The women, he affures us, em- 
p every ait in order to diminith their eyes. For this purpofe, 
tt ung girls, inftruéted by their mothers, extend their eye lids 
co imually, with the view of making their eyes oblong and {muall. 
Tite properties, in the eflimation of the Chinefe, when joined to 
a fat nofe, and large, apen, pendulous cars, conftitute the pertec- 
tion of beauiy. He adds, that their complexions are fine, their lips 
ot a beautiful red colour, their mouths well-fhaped, and their hair 
exceedingly black; but that their teeth are blackened by chewing 
hetlo; and their conftant practice of painting injures their fkin to 


{uch 
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fuch a degree, that they have the appearance of old age before they 
reach their thirtieth year. 


PALAFOX affures us, that the Chinefe exceed the oriental Tartars 
in whitenefs; that they have alfo {maller beards; but that, in every 
other refpedt, there is little difference in the countenances of theie 
two nations. INNIGO BIERVILLAS tells us, that the Chinefe women 
are formed with more fymmetry than the men. The faces of the 
latter, he remarks, are large, and their complexions of a yellowith 
hue; their nofes are broad and flattened ; and their bodies are thick 
and coarfe. On the contrary, the women are eaceedingly hand- 
fome ; their complexion and their fkin are very fine; and their eycs 
are beautiful. Ile adds, that few of them have good nofes, becuufe, 
from fome prejudice, they are artificially compreffed during infancy. 
Almoft all the voyagers agree, that, in general, the Chinefe have 
broad faces, {mall eyes, and hardly any beard; that the natives of 
Canton, and along the fouthern coaft, are as tawny as the inhabi- 
tauts of Fez in Africa; but that thofe of the interior provinces arc 
commonly white, From thefe and fimilar facts, it is apparent that 
there are great fimilarities between the Tartars and Chincfe. To 
confirm this idea, we fhall fubjoin the following paflage from Char- 
din: ‘* The fize of the Little Tartars,’ he remarks, ‘ is about four 
* inches fmaller than that of the Europeans; and, in the fame pro- 
* portion, they are thicker. Their complexion is copper-coloured ; 
* their faces are broad, flat, and fquare; their eyes are f{mall, and 
* their nofes compreffed. Now, thefe are the exact features of the 
* Chinefe ; for, after the moft minute inveftigation, during my tra- 
* vels, { found that all the people to the caft and orth of the Caf- 
‘ pian Sea, and to the eaft of the peninfula of Malacca, have the 
' fame configuration of face, and nearly the fame ftature, From 

Vou. I. Y this 
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* this circumflance I was induced to think that all thefe people, not- 
* withftanding the varieties in their manners and complexion, {prung 
‘ from the fame fource; for differences in colour proceed entirely 
‘ from climate and the manner of living; and varieties in manners 
‘ originate from the foil, and from the degrees of opulence enjoyed 
‘ by different nations 


We are informed by Father PARENNIN, who refided Jong in 
China, and diligently obferved the manners of that people, that the 
neighbouring nations on the weft, from Thibet to Chamo, differed 
from the Chinefe in language, features, external conformation, and 
manners; that they are rude, ignorant, and flothful, faults by no 
means common among the inhabitants of China; that, when any of 
thefe Tartars come to Pekin, and are afked by the Chinefe the rea- 
fon of thefe differences, they an{wer, that thefe are occafioned by thc 
foil and the water. PARENNIN adds, that this remark feems to be 
more verified in China than in any other country he ever vilited; 
and that, when following the Emperor in an excurfion to Tartary, 
as far as the 48th degree of north latitude, he difcovered Chinefe 
families, who had migrated from Nankin, and fettled in that country. 
The children of thefe people had become perfeét Mongous, with 
their heads funk between their fhoulders, crooked limbs, and a profs 
and drfgufling afpedt f. The Japanefe are fo fimilar to the Chinefe, 
that they may be confidered as the fame race of men. Their colour 
is indeed darker, becaufe they inhabit a more fouthern climate. 
They are haughty, warlike, full of vigour, civil, and obliging; but 
they are a vain and inconftant people. With incredible patience 
they fuftain hunger, thirft, cold, heat, and every other hardfhip in- 


cident: 


* Chardin, tom. 3. p. 86. 
+ Lettres Edifiantcs, Recueil 24. 
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cident to human nature. Like the Chinefe, they eat their victuals 
with {mall flicks; and they ufc, during their meals, a multitude of 
ftrange grimaces and ceremonies. They are lavorious and fkiltul 
artificers; and, in fine, thcir manners, cuitoms, and dilpofitions, 
are nearly allied to thofe of the Chinele. 


The ridiculous cuftom of rendcring the feet of their females fo 
{mall that they can with difficulty fupport their bodics, is common 
to both nations. Early compreffion and confinement are faid to be 
the means by which this end i, accomplithed. But it is univerfally 
allowed, that every woman of fafhion, and every woman who wifhes 
to be reckoned handfome, muft have her fect fo fmall that they 
could eafily enter the fhoe of a child of fix years of age. It may, 
therefore, upon the whole, be concluded, that the Japanefe and 
Chinefe are the fame race of men; that the commencement of their 
civilization muft have been at a very early period; and that they 
differ more from the Turtars in their manners than in their figure. 


The country of Jeflo, which lies to the north of Japan, is fituated 
under a climate which ought to be temperate. [t is, however, cold, 
barren, and mountainous. Its inhabitants are alfo totally different 
from thofe of China and Japan. They are a grofs and a brutal race, 
poffeffing neither arts nor manners. Their bodies are thick and 
fhort; their hair is long and briftly ; their eyes are black; their 
forehead is fit; and their colour yellowifth. Their whole bodies, 
as well as their faces, are very much covered with hair. They live 
like favages; and their food confifts of the blubber and oil of whales, 
and of other fifhes. They are exceedingly indolent and liovculy. 
Thev allow their children to go almoft naked ; and the women e u- 
ploy no other ornament but that cf painting their lips and eye-brows 

Y 2 blue, 
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blue. Hunting bears and rein-deer, and fifhing whales, conftitute 
the chief pleafure and oecupation of the men. Though they have 
fome Japanefe cuftoms, yet, in general, they have a greater refem- 
blance to the Samoiedes, or to the northern Tartars, than to the na-~ 


tives of Japan. 


In viewing the people on the fouth and weft of China, we find, 
that the Cochin-Chinefe, who inhabit a mountainous region which 
lies fouth of China, are more ugly and more tawny than the Chinefe, 


The Monarch of Cochin-China is abfolute mafter of that extenfive 
kingdom, which he governs by the affiftance of four principal minif- 
ters, who poffefs the power of difpofing of all employments, whether 
civil or military. The houfehold of the Monarch is compofed of 
the ftrongeft and moft handfome men who can be found in the 
kingdom. He Is very rich; and hits wealth proceeds from a tax 
paid by all his fubjeCts, from the age of nineteen to that of fixty, 
The Cochin-Chinefe, when compared with the other Indians, are a 
brave, aGiive, and induftrious people. Though they are poor and 
ignorant, they are lovers of truth, They are, however, extremely 
polite to ftrangers, as wel as to each other. The Cochin-Chinefe 
are fond of women; and a man, by their law, may have as many 
wives as he can maintain. Women, convicted of infidelity, are ex- 
pofed to the fury of irritated elephants. The women have not our 
ideas of modefty ; for they go quite naked to the middle, and bathe 
promifeuoufly, and without any ceremony, in the view of the public. 
The Cochin-Chinefe, in their perfons, have a great refemblance to 
the Chinefe, and thels women are fair and beautiful. 


In this country, the religion is the fame with that of China. The 
people 
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people do homage to Pagodas; and their learned mandarines attend 
the temple of Confucius, in the fame manner as thofe of China, 
The chief learning of the Cochin-Chinefe is their capacity of reading 
Chinete books, and acquiring a knowledge of the principles of mo- 
rality which they coniain. The whole country of Cochin-China 
confifts of chains of mountains; and the intervening valieys are 
well cultivated. The high mountains are covered with wood, and 
are the habitation of elephants, tygers, and many other ferocious 
animals. From thefe mountains, however, they procure honey, wax, 
ratanc, gamboge, and even gold. Mines of this precious metal are 
very frequent; but, though thefe mines might be very productive, 
if the natives were induttrious, and acquainted with the art of 
mining, they are much neglected. They never dig deeper than 
the height of a man. ‘ In the place where I faw them at work,’ 
fays the Abbé RocueEN, ‘ mafles of pure gold, perfely free from 
‘ the mixture of extraneous bodies, and weighing two ounces, are 
‘ fometimes found. This gold, colle€ted in duft or fmall fragments, 
* iy afterwards formed into cakes, and carricd to market, where it is 
‘ fold like other merchandife ' 


The Tonquinefe, who live tinder a colder climate, and whote 
country is richer, are more beautiful and handfome. We are in 
formed by Dampier, that the Tonquinefe are of a middle ftature , 
and that, though tawny, their fkin is fo fme and delicate, that the 
fmall changes in their complexion from rednefs to palenefs are eafily 
perceptible, a sircumftance which diftinguifhes them from all the 
other Indians The vilage of the Tonquinefe is flat and oval; their 

nofe 


* Voyage to Madagafcar, and the Eaft Indics, by the Abbé Rochon, p. 393 
Tranflat. 
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nofe and lips well proportioned; their hair long, black, and very 
thick ; and they employ every art to render their teeth black. In 
the relations fubjoined to TAVERNIER's voyages, we are told that 
the Tonquinefe are of a goodly ftature, and of an olive colour; that 
they have not the flat faces and nofes of the Chinele; and that they 


are, in general, much more hand{ome. 


From the facts above related, it is obvious that thefe nations dif- 
fer but little from the Chinefe. They refemble, in colour, the in- 
habitants of the fouthern provinces of China. Their being more 
tawny is owing to the fuperior heat of their climate; and, though 
their faces and nofes be more prominent, they may ftill be confider- 
cd as people who have fprung from the fame ftack. The fame ob- 
fervation is applicable to the natives of Siam, Peru, Aracan, Laos, 
&c. ; for, though they differ from the Chinefe in colour, yet they 
differ in a more rematkable manner from the other Indians. Ac- 
cording to Lousere, the ftature of the Siamefe is rather fmall ; 
their bodies are well made; their faces are large, and their cheek- 
bones prominent ; their fore-head contra@s fuddenly, and, like the 
chin, terminates in a point; their cycs are oblique and fmall; the 
white of the eye is yellowifh; the cheeks are hollow, Owing to the 
great elevation of the upper part of the ¢heek-bones ; the mouth is 
large, the lips thick, and the teeth black ; their complexion is coarfe, 
being a mixture of brown and red; their nofe is fhort, and rounded 
at the point: their ears are naturally large, and are much efteemed 
w. en they are of a remarkable magnitude. All the eaflern nations 
diicover this tafte for long ears. Some draw the lobe of the ear, in 
order to ftretch it to a greatcr length, and pierce it fo as to allow the 
admiffion of an ordinary pendant. Others, as the natives of Laos, 
fo prodigioufly widen the holes in their ears, that a man’s hand may 


be 
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be thruft through them: Hence the ears of thefe people often de- 
fcend to the tops of their fhoulders. 


The ears of the Siamefe are naturally larger than ours. They 
have coarfe, black, ftraight hair, which both men and women wear 
{o fhort, that, all round the head, it reaches no lower than their cars. 
They cover their lips with a perfumed fpecies of pomatum, which 
gives them an unnaturally pale appearance. Their beards are {mall, 
becaufe they conftantly pull out the haus. We are informed by 
OTRUYS, that the women of Siam wear fuch large and heavy pen- 
dants in their ears, that the holes gradually become wide enough to 
admit aman’sthumb. He adds, that the colour of both women and 
men is tawny; that they are not tall, but handfome ; and that, in 
gcurral, they ate a mild and polifhed people, It is remarked by Fa- 
theo TaAcuHARD, that the Siamefe are very agile, and that their coun- 
ti produces dancers and tumblers equally dexterous as any of thofe 
in Europe. Ie farther tells us, that the cuftom of blackening their 
iccth originatcs from the notion of its being unfecemly ior men, like 


the brutes, to have white teeth. 


In the kingdoms of Pegu and Aracan, the inhabitants differ not 
fiom thofe of China and Siam, except in their colour, which is fome- 
what blacker *. Large flat forehcads are admired by the natives of 
Aracan. To procure this fpecics of beauty, immediately after birth, 
they apply a plate of lead to the foreheads of thcir children. Their 
nofiils are la-ve and open; they have fparkling eyes; and thcit 
ears are fo long, that they reft upon their fhoulders. Without re- 
ludance, they eat putrified fifhes, mice, rats, and ferpents f. The 

women 


* Pic. fetta, p. 46. 
| Voyices de Ovington, tom. 2. 27%. 
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women are pretty fair, and their ears are as long as thofe of the 
men *, The natives of Achen, who lie ftill farther north than thofe 
of Aracan, have likewife flat faces and olive complexions: Their 
manners are grofs: Their boys are allowed to go quite naked ; and 
the girls have only athin plate of filver to prevent their bluthes f. It 
13 obvious, that all thefe nations differ not much from the Chinefe ; 
and that they refemble the Tartars in the {mallnefs of their eyes, 
their flat vifages, and their olive colour. 


In proceeding fouthward, however, they begin to be much more 
feniivly diverfified. The natives of Malacca, and of the ifland of 
Sumatra, are {mall, black, active, and well-proportioned. They go 
naked from the middle upwar.is, except a {mall {carf, which they car- 
ry fometimes on one fhoulder, and fometimes on the other {. Nature 
has made them brave; and they become very formidable after tak. 
ing their opium, which produces in them a kind of ferocious intoxica= 
tion ||, According to DAmpieER, the inhabitants of Malacca and Su= 
matra belong to the fame race: They fpeak nearly the fame lan- 
guage ; their tempers are fierce and haughty ; their ftature is of a 
middle fize ; they have long vifages, black eyes, nofes o1 a moderate 
bulk, and thin lips. By the frequent chewing of betle, their teeth 
are dyed black §. In the ifland of Piflagan, which lies about fixteen 
leagues weft of Sumatra, the inhabitants are tall, and, like the Brafi- 
lians, of a yellow colour, They have long fmooth hair, and go ab- 
folutely naked **. Thofe of the iflands of Nicobar, which lie north 

of 

* Recueil des Voyages de la Compagnie Hollandoife, tom. 6. p. 25x, 

+ Ibid. tom. 4. p. 63. and le Voyage de Mandelflo, tom. 2. p- 328. 

+ Les Voyages de Gherardini, p. 46. 

\\ Lettres Edifiantes, Recueil, 2. p. 60. 

§ Dampier, tom. 3. p. 3 56. 

** Recueil de la Comp, de Holl. tom. 1. p. 281. 
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of Sumatra, are of a tawny yellowifh complexion, and go likewife per- 
feQilv naked *. We are told by DAMPIER, t' att’ e natives of he Ni- 
cobar ‘flands are tall and handfome; that their vitare is long, their hair 
fmooth and black, and their nofis cf a moderite fize; that the wo- 
men pull the hairs from their eve-beows, ccc. In the iflaud of Somb- 
rero, to the north uf Nicobar, the natives are very black, and paint 
their faces with various colours [. In Malacca, in Su natra, and the 
{mall adjacent iflands, though the natives d ter between themfelycs, 
they differ thll more fiom tho Ghincle, TDacais, Ak. and t em to 
have {prune from a diflercnt vace; yet the natives of fava, who bor 
der upon thofe of Molic aand Sumatra, hive no refhembtace to 
them ; but they refemble the Chinele, except in colom, which, Eke 
that of the Malays, is ted mingled with black, Pioaiprra re- 
marks |, that thele people Hh.owite rcfemble the natives of Beavvil 
that their complexion is coarfe 5 that, though neither of @ remark ibly 
large nor {mail flature, they are very mufcular and {quat; that their 
faces are flat, and their checks flabby and pendulous ; that their eye- 
brows are large, and inclined toward the temples; that their cy es 


are {inall, and their beards thin 


and very black. We are informed 
by Father TacitarD, that the people of Jiva are Rrong and hand- 
fome; that they are active and brave ; and that the great heat of the 
climate obliges them to go naked. It appears, from the Lettie Fdi- 
fiantes, that the inhabitants of Java are of a purplifh red colour ; and 


that they are m'‘ld, courteous, and familiar, 


It is related vy Francis Lecat, that, in Java, the women, 


who are not fo much expofed to the heat of the fun, are lef, tawny 
* Lettres Edifiantes, Recueil, 2. p. 1772- 


| Lifitt. gen. des Voyay. tom. 1 p. 3%” 
t Ind. Crient. part 1. p. $1. 
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than the men ; that their countenances are comely, their breafts pro. 
minent and handfome; that their complexion, though dufky, is uni- 
form and beautiful; that they have a delicate hand, a foft air, fpark- 
ling cyes, and an agrecable {mile ; and that many of them dance 
with great fpirit and elegance’. The Dutch voyagers, in yeneral, 
agree, that the natives of Java arc handfome, nervous, and robuft ; 
that their vifaycs are flat, their checks prominent and broad, their 
eyes {mall, and their cyc-lids large, their hair long, and their colour 
tawny ; that their beards are fcanty ; that they wear their nails and 
hair very long; and that they polifh thei: teeth with files ]. 


From thefe and fimilar facts, it may be concluded, that the natives 
of Java have a great refemblance to the Chinefe and Tartars; and 
that thofe of Malacca, Sumatra, and the fall iflands adjacent, differ 
from them both in form and features. Neither i3 this phaenomenon 
furprifing ; for it is obvious, that the peninfula of Malacca, the 
iflands of Sumatra and Java, as well as the other iflands in the In- 
dian Archipelago, muft have received their people originally from 
the neighbouring nations on the continent. This circumftance mutt 
neceflirily have given rife to a great variety among the inhabitants 
both in colour and features, and in the form of their bodies. For 
example, in the ifland of Java, there are a people denominated 
Chacrelas, who differ totally from the natives of this lind, as well 
as from all the other Indians. They are white and fir, and their 
eyes are fo week, that they cannot bear the rays of the fun. In the 
day, they go about with their eyes half thut, and direéted to the 
turface of the ground; and they fee bef during the night f. 


The 


* Les Va; "ag. de Trance. Govats tony 2.19%, 


b Resull des Voyag. de la Comp. Holl. tun roe soa MonJelihy tom. a. pe 3qa. 
Jes Voyag, de Legat. tom. 2. p 13°. 
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The iuhabitants of the Molucca iflands. PyRARD remarks, have a 
great rcfemblance to thofe of Sumatra and Java in language, man- 
ners, cuftoms, arins, colour, &c. *. We are informed by Manpii- 
s1.0, that the men are rathcr black than tawny, ana that the women 
are fairer ; that their cyes, eve-brows, and cye-lids, ere lage; that 
their bodies arc ftron, and robuit; that they are agile and deate- 
rous; and that they live lore. We are likcwite told by this travel- 
ler, that eich ifland has a language ] peentiar to aittelf; and. that, 
therefore, they have probably been peopled by diilkrent mations, Ile 
adds, that ibe inhabitants of dali and of Borneo, are rather black 
than tawny |, but, acccrding to other travellers, they are only 
brown, like the other naians i. [tis related by the Dutch travcl- 
Jers, that the natives of the ifland of Banda are renruikable tor lonpe+ 
vity ; that they had feen a man aped 130, and many others who ap- 
proached to that extraordinary penod of hfe; that thefe lunders, in 
general, ate very indolent; that the men do nothing but faunten 


about ; and that all the laborious ofhces are performed by the wo- 


men §, 


The inhabitants of Manilla, and of the other Philippine iflands, by 
their intcrcourte with the Spaniards, the Indians, the Chinefe, the 
Malabars, the Negroes, &c. are more diveriificd, perhaps, than 
thofe of any other part of the world. The Negroes, who live in the 
woods and rocks of Manilla, differ cntirely fiom the other inhabi- 
tants. Like the Negroes of Angola, fome of them have crifped hair, 

L 2 and, 


* Les Voyag. de Pyrard, tom. 2. p. 178. 

¢ Les Vo oges de Mandclflo, tom. 2. p. 378. 

t Voyaz. de Mandelflo, tom. 2. p. 363. 

i Recueil des Voyag, de la Comp. de Utell. tom. 2. p. 126. 
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and, in others, it is long, and their colour confifts of various fhades 
of black. Among thefe people, like the landers mentioned by Pro- 
LoMyY, fome have been fecn, it is faid, who had ¢az/s four or five 
inches in length. For this fuppofed fuct, the ingenious CouNT bE 
BurFron quotes the authority of GeEMLuLt Carriri’®. Burron, 
it would appear, had been unacquainted with the hiflory of Grmex- 
LI CaRRERI. He was an Italian, and for many years was tortured 
with the gout. ‘This valetudinarian took a fancy into his head, that, 
for his own amufement, he would write fuppofititious travels; and, 
from the aid of books and his own imagination, he compofed a moft 
voluminous work. He writes in the firft perfon, which induces an 
unwary teaser to believe that CARRERT aCtually vifited all the people 
and countries he deferibes. But the faG is weil known, that his 
imaginary travels were comp ofed when fitting in his elbow chair, 
with his feet wrapped in flannel. Strruvs is likewife quoted as an 
authority for the exiftence of tailed-men; but he gives them a more 
refpectable tail; for he makes it more than a foot long t: He adds, 
that this tail was covered with red hair, and was fomewhat fimilar to 
that of an ox. This tailed man, he farther ailerts, affured him, that 
the tail was a refult of the climate ; for al] the natives of the fouth- 
ern part of thé ifland had tails. LINNagus, and fome other authors 


of learning and refpeGtability, have given credit to thefe and fimilar 
relations. 


We are told by Dampier, that, in the ifland of Mindanao, one of 
the primcipal and moft foutherly of the Philippines, the inhabitants 
are of a middle ftature; that their limbs are flender, their bodies 
thin and ftraight, their vifages oval, their foreheads flat, their eyes 

{mall 


* Tom. 5. p. 68. 
+ Voyag. de Struys, tom. 1. p. 100. 
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{mall and black, their nofes fhort, their mouths large, their lips red and 
thin, their tecth and hair black, their colour tawny and more yellow 
than fome of the other Indian tribes; that the women are handfome 
and fairer than the men; that their vifages are longer, and their fea- 
tures pietty regular, except the nofc, which is Hat and fhort ; that 
their limbs are flender, and their hair long and black; and that, in 
general, the men are alert and ingenious, but much addicted to 
1obbery and idlencfs. Fiom the Lettres Edifiantes, we learn, that 
the natives of the Pinkppine ilunds have a retemblance to the Ma- 
lays, who tormerly conqueied thefe Ulands; that the nole is thort, 
the eyes large, the complexion 1s of a yellowaith olive colour, and 


their Janguage and cultoms are nearly the fame. 


The ifland of Formofa lies to the north of Manilla, and is not fa 
diftant from the province of Fokien in China. Thefe iflanders, how~- 
ever, have no reicmblance to the Chinefe. Srruys tells us, that 
the men of this ifland, particulaily thofe who live in the mountains, 
are {mall in flature ; that their faces are flat; that the women have 
full coarfe breafts, and a beard like the men; that their ears are nar 
turally long, and their length is augmented by heavy fhells which 
they ufe as pendants; that their hair is long and black, and thcir 
complexion of a blackith yellow colour; and that, though incined 
to indolence, they ate dextcrous in managing the bow and the jave- 
lin, exccllent fwimmers, and run with incredible fwiftncfs, With re- 
card to a very extraordinary cuftom which takes place in this ifland, 
cil travellers are agreed ; namely, that the women are not allowed to 
bring forth children till after the age of thirty-five, though they are 
permitted to marry long before that period. RrcuTeReEn, {peaking 
of this ftrange cullom, exprcfles himiclf in the following manner : 


‘ After marriage, the women are uot allowed to be mothers tll they 
have 
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ns 


have completed their thirty-fifth or thirty-feventh year. When 
‘ they are pregnant before this period, their pricfteffes trample with 
their feet upon the women’s bellies, and in this manner force them 


ta 


~~ 


to mifcarry ; an operation much more painful and dangerous than 
a natural labour, But it is difgraceful, and even a high crime, to 


~*~ 


-“ 


allow a child to come into the world before the age prefcribed. 
* T have feen women who had fix:cen of thefe forced mifcarriages, 
* and were only permitted to bring forth ther feventcenth child *,’ 


The Ladrone or Mariana iflands are fartheft removed from the 
eaftern coaft; they are inhabited by a people rude and unpolifhed. 
Till the arrival of the Europeans, Father Gopien relates, they had 
never feen artificial fires; and that they were greatly aftonithed 
when MAGELLAN exhibited to them the wonderful effects of this 
fubtile but a€tive element. Their colour is tawny, though rather 
more fair than that of the natives of the Philippian iflands ; they are a. 
more robuft race of people than the Europeans ; and they are tall and 
well-proporticned. Though they feed almoft folely on roots, fruits, 
and fifhes, they are fat and corpulent; but their corpulency prevents 
them not from being nimble and active. Their longevity is fo great, 
that the age of an hundred years is not efteemed to be extraordinary 
among thefe people, without experiencing either difeafe or ficknefs, 
tn general, the hair of thefe iflanders is crifped t, their nofe and 
eyes are large, and their complexion is fimilar to that of the Indians. 
The natives.of Guan, one of thefe iflands, have long black hair, a 
large nofe, white teeth, thick lips, a long vifage, and a ferocious 

| afpect, 


Les Voyag. de Rechteren dans le Recueil des Voyag. de la Comp. de Holk 


tom. ¢. p. 96. 
+ LHift. des Ifles Marianes, par le P, Gobien. 
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afpect. They are alfo very robuft; and their height, it is faid, is 
often feven feet *. 


The land of the Papous and New Guinea lic to the fouth of the 
Mariana iflands, and to the cafl of the Moluccas. We are told by 
ARGENSOLA, that the Papous are as black as the Cafftes; that theit 
hair is crifped ; and that their faces are meagre, and have a difugrec- 
able afpeét. Some of thefe people, however, are as fair as the Ger- 
mans; but they have weak eyes, Le Marre informs us, that 
the natives of this country are very black, favage, and brutal. They 
wear rings in their cirs and nofes, bracelets of mother of pcarl or 
the wrifts and above the clbows, and co.er their heads with bonnet: 
made of the barks of trees, and painted with various colours. They 
are a robuft and well proportioned people. In the chace they atc 
exceedingly fwift; and, as they know not the ufe of iron, clubs, 
lances, and fpears made of hard wood, are their only weapons. 
Like dogs, they employ thcir tecth as offentive weapons. ‘The ap- 
pearance of the women is difgullful to Europeans. They have 
breafts fo long that they hang down to the navel, and very promi- 
nent bellies. Their limbs and arms ate fmall, their vifages refem- 
ble thofe of apes; and their features are truly hideous |, Dam- 
PIER farther tclls, that the inhabitants of the iland of Sabala, in 
New Guinea, are a {pecies of tawny Indians, with long black hair, 
and whofe manners differ not from thofe of the other eaftern ifles ; 
and that, befide thefe, who feem to be the chicf inhabitants of New 
Guinea, there are likewife Negroes with woolly crifped hair |. 

When 

* Dampier, tom. 1. p. 378 5 and Cowley’s Voyage round the World. 

+ Lit. de la Conquete des ifles Moluques, tom. 1. p. 148. 

t Les Voyag. de la Comp. de Holl. tom. 4. p. 648.: and La Navigation Aufirale 

Jacques ie Maire. 
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When mentioning another of thefe iflands, called Garret-Denys, 
DAMPIER remarks, that the natives are robuft, black, and well 
formed; that they have large roundifh heads, and fhort crifped 
hair, which they cut in diffcrent fafhions, and paint with various 
colours; that they have large round faces, and flat broad nofes; 
that, however, their countenances would not be fo difgufting, if they 
did not thruft through their noftrils a peg about an inch thick, and 
four inches long, each end of which refls wpon their cheek-bones, 
and a {mall part of the nofe only appears around this abfuid orna- 


ment; and that in their ears fimilar pegs are worn *. 


On the coalt of New Holland, which 1s fituated in the 16th de- 
gree of fouth latitude, the natives are perhaps the moft miferable of 
the human {pecies, and make it approach neareft to the condition 
of brutes. ‘They are erect, meagre, and tall, “Phey have thick cye- 
brows, a round fore-head, and very large heads. Their eye-iids 
are perpetually half fhut, a habit contracted in infancy to defend 
their eyes from the affaults of the gnats ; and, as they feldom open 
their eyes, they cannot fee objects at a diftance by any other means 
than by elevating their heads, as if they were looking at fomething 
far above their own height. Their nofes and lips are thick, and 
their mouths are large. It fhould appear that they pull out the two 
fore-teeth of the upper-jaw ; for in neither fex, nor at any particu- 
lar period of life, are thefe teeth to be feen. They are beardlets ; 
their vifage is long, without exhibiting a fingle agreeable feature; 
their hair is black, fhort, and crifped ; and their fkin is equally black 
as that of the Guinea Negroes. Their only clothing confifts of a 
piece of the bark of a tree tied round their waift, with a handful of 
long herbs placed in the middle, They erect no houtes; and, with- 

out 


Dampier, p. 102. 
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out any covering, they fleep on the ground.. Men, women, and 
children, affociate promifcuoufly, to the number of twenty or thirty. 
A {mall fith, which they catch in refervoirs made with ftones in 
‘arms of the fea, conftitutes their chief nourifhment ; and with bread, 
and every {pecies of grain, they are tetally unacquainted ®. Ia an- 
other part of the coaft of New Holland, about the twenty-fecond or 
twenty-third degree of fouth latitude, the natives appear to be of the 
fame race with thofe now defcribed. They have the fame defect in 
their eyes, and are ugly and difgufting. Their bodies are tall and 
flender ; their fkin is black, and their hair crifped t. 


In a voyage to Botany Bay, in New South Wales, Governour 
Phillip, commander of a {quadron fitted out to eftablith a fettlement 
for Britith felons in that remote region, informs us, that the natives, 
though in fo rude and uncivilized a ftate as not to have hitherto 
made the {malleft attempt to defend themfelves by clothes from the 
inclemency of the weather, have fome ideas of fculpture. In all the 
excurfions of Governour PuiLu1?P in this ifland, or rather immenfe 
continent, the reprefentations of animals, of fhields, of weapons of 
war, and even of men, were feen carved upon the rocks. Thefe figures 
were rough, but completely expreffed the objedts they were intended 
to reprefent. The figures of fifhes were frequent; and, in one 
place, the form of a large lizard was fketched out with confiderable 
accuracy. On the top of a hill, the figure of a man, in the attitude 
commonly aflumed by thefe people when they begin to dance, was 
executed in a ftill fuperior faanner, The bodies of thefe people, in 
general, {mell ftrongly of oil; and their dark colour is greatly aug- 
mented by dirt. They difcover, however, emotions of difguft when 
they meet with effluvia to which their organs have not been accui- 

Vou. Il. Aa tomed, 


* Dampier, tom. 2. p. 177 $ Tbid. tom. 4. p. 134. 
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sxomed. “Bread and meat they never refufe, but generally throw 
them away foon after. But every prefent of fith they always accept 
with avidity. Obferving the ground to be raifed in feveral places, 
Jike a kind of rude graves, Governour PuiLuip had fome of them 
opened. In one, a jaw-bone was found not fully confumed ; but, 
in general, they contained afhes only. From the pofition of thefe 
afhes, it appeared that the body muit have been laid horizontally, 
and raifed from the ground a few inches, or as high as to admit a 
fire underneath. 


Before drawing any general conclufions from all thefe faéts and 
tleferiptions, we fhall take a curfory view of fome of the Afiatic and 
African nations. 


In traits and features, the Moguls, and other natives of the penin- 
fala of India, nearly refenfble the Europeans, except fome flight dif- 
ferences in colour. Though, in the Indian language, Mogul fig- 
nifies white, the {kin of the Moguls is olive. The Mogul women 
arc very hand{fome, and bathe often. They are, like the men, of an 
olive colour; and, contrary to the common run of Europeah wo- 
men, their legs and thighs are long, and their bodies fhort*. We are 
told by TAVERNIER, that, after pafling Lahor, and the kingdom of 
Cafhmire, the Mogul women have no hair on arly part of their bo. 
dies, and that the men have very feanty beards t. The Mogul wo- 
men, fays THEVENOT, are chafte, and very fruitful. They bring 
forth their children with fo much eafe, that they not untrequently 
walk the ftreets the day after they have been delivered. in the 
kingdom of Decan, he adds, that the men marry at ten, and the 


women 


Les Voyages de la Boulaye le Gouz, p. 153. 
Voyages de Taveinicr, tom. 3. p. 80. 
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women at eight years of age ; and that they frequently have chil- 
dren at this early period of life. But women who have born chil- 
dren fo foon, pénerally ceafe to bear after they fee their thirtieth 
year, when they become wrinkled, and have all the appearances of 
old age. Some of thefe women puncture their fkins in imitation 
of flowers, and paint them with the juices of plants, which makes 
the fkin feem to be ftuffed with flowers *. 


In Bengal, the natives are more yellow than the Moguls; and 
thir manners are likewife very different, The women of Bengal, 
inftead of being chalte, are thought to be the moft lafcivious and 
debauched in all India. In this country, a great flave-trade, both of 
males and females, is carried on; and many eunuchs are made, both 
by a fimple privation of the teftcs, and by a total amputation of the 
parts. The natives of Bengal are beautiful and handfome; they are 
fond of commerce; and, in their manners, they are excecdingly 
mild f.. 


On the Coromandel coaft, the natives are blacker than thofe of 
Bengal; they are alfo lefs civilifed, and go almoft naked. On the 
Malabar coaft, the natives are ftill more black. They are of the 
fame fize with the Europeans, and have long, {mooth, biack hair. 
The women wear gold rings in their nofes; and men, women, and 
girls, bathe promifcuoufly in ponds made in the middle of their 
towns. Though black, or at leaft exceedingly brown, the women 
ate comely and handfome ; and they are often married at the age of 
eight years {. 
Aa2 Among 


* Tavernier, tom. 3. Pp» 34- 
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Among the different nations of India, we meet with very fingular, 
and often whimfical cuftoms. The Banians refufe to eat any thing 
that has been animated. They are afraid to kill the imalleft infed, 
and will not deftroy the loufe that bites them. To feed the birds, 
Sithes, and infedts, they throw rice and other grains upon the ground 
ard into the rivers. When they accidentally meet a fither or hunter, 
they earneftly intreat him to defift from his employment. If he ftill 
perfifts, they offer him money for his gun or his net; and, if he 
does not comply, to frighten the fifhes, they trouble the waters; 
and to put the birds and other game to flight, they raife the moft 
hideous cries *. 


In Calicut, there is a band of nobles, called Naires, whofe fole 
profeffion is that of arms, Though of an olive colour, they are 
handfome and comely. They are hardy, tall, brave, and very dex- 
terous in the management of their weapons. They lengthen their 
ears to fuch a degree, that they hang down to their thoulders, and 
fometimes even lower. Thefe Naires are allowed to have only one 
wife; but the women may have as many hufbands as they chute. 
Father TAcHARD informs us, that, in the clafs or caft of Nobles, a 
woman has fometimes ten hufbands, whom they confider as flaves 
fubjected to their beauty. This privilege is confined to ladies of 
rank; for women of inferior ftations are allowed but one hufband. 
Women of this condition, however, take care to alleviate this feem- 
ing hardfhip by their intercourfe with ftrangers, to whofe embraces 
they abandon themfelves without referve, and their hufbands pre- 
fume not to challenge them. The daughters are proftituted by their 
mothers even before they arrive at a proper age. The common 
people of Calicut are {maller, worfe thaped, and more ugly than the 


Naires 
* Voyages de Struys, tom. 2. p. 225. 
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Naires or nobles *, Among the latter, fome men, as well as wo- 
men, have legs as thick as the body of an ordinary perfon. This de-’ 
formity is not a confequence of any accident ; for they have it from 
their birth. The fkin of thefe legs is rough and hard like a wart. 
Notwithftanding this cumberfome deformity, the perfons fubjected 
to it are both active and nimble. This thick-legged race have not 
multiplied greatly either among the Naires or the other Indians, 
They appear, however, in other places, and particularly in the ifland 
of Ceylon ft. 


Though riot equally black, the natives of Ceylon refembie thofe 
of the Malabar coaft ¢. Their ears hang down to their fhoulders ; 
their afpect is mild; and they are an alert, dexterous, and vivacious 
people. The ordinary inhabitants go almoft naked; and the wo- 
men, according to a pretty general cufiom in India, have their bo- 
foms always uncovered |. In the northern part of the ifland of 
Ceylon, we meet with a fpecies of favages called Bedas, who oc- 
cupy a {mall diftri@ only. The {pot they inhabit is covered entire- 
ly with wood. Here they conceal themfelves in fuch a manner, 
that to difcover any of them is extremely difficult. Their com- 
plexion, like that of the Europeans, is fair, and fometimes red, 
Their language feems to have no analogy with that of any other 
peculiar to India. They have neither villages nor houfes; and with 
the reft of mankind they have no intercourfe. Bows and arrows 
are their only arms, with which they kill wild boars, ftags, and other 


animals. ‘They do not drefs their meat, but feafon, it with honey. 
We 


* Pyrard, p. 411. 

+ Ibid. p. 416. Recueil des Voyages de la Comp. de Holl. tom. 4. p. 362. 
+ Pigafettae Ind. Orient. part 1. p. 39. , : 

i Recueil des Voyages, &c. tom. 7. p» 19 
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We are ignorant of the origin of this tribe, who live in detached fa~ 
milies, and are not numerous*, But thefe Bedas of Ceylon, and 
the Chacrelas of Java, who arc both fair and few 1n number, feem, 
by fome accidental caufe, fuch as fhipwreck, co be of European ex- 
traction. 


The natives of the Maldiva iflands are handforhe, and, if we ex- 
cept their olive colour, they differ little from the inhabitants of Eu- 
rope. They are, indeed, a mixed people, being compofed of almoft 
all nations. Thofe who occupy the northern parts of thefe iflands 
are more civilized than thofe who inhabit the more fouthern diftrids. 
Notwith{tanding their olive colour, the women are beautiful. Their 
hair 1s univerfally black, which they regard as a beautiful ornament. 
To have their hair very long and thick, is efteemed to be highly or- 
namental; and, to accomplifh this purpofe, they anoint their heads 
with a perfumed oil. The men are more hairy than thofe of Europe. 
Thefe iflanders love exercife, are induftrious artifts, very fuperttitious, 
and much addicted tu venery |. 


The inhabitants of Cambaia, tn general, are ath-coloured; but thofe 
who live near the fea are more {warthy than the others {. The na- 
tives of Guzarat are yellow || ; and thofe of Goa, and of the neigh- 
bouring iflands, are olive §. The Dutch voyagers inform us, that 
the natives of Guzarat are yellowith; that their fize is nearly the 
fame with that of the Europeans ; that their women, who are feldom 


expofed 


* L’Hift. de Ceylon, par Ribeyro, p. 177. 
| Pyrard, p. 120. and 324. 

| Vigafettae Ind. Orient. part I. p. 34. 

| Voyages de la Boulaye le Gouz, p. 226. 
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expofed to the fun, are more fair than the men, and that fome are al- 
moft as white as the Portuguefe *. We are told by MANDELSLO, 
that the people of Guzarat are more or lefs tawny, or olive, accord- 
ing to the climate under which they live; that the men are well 
made and ftrong, and that their faces are large, and their eyes black; 
that the women are {mall, but handfome; that they have long hair, 
wear pegs in their nofes, and large pendants in their cars +. The 
antient inhabitants of Guzarat may be eafily diftinguifhed from the 
more modern by their colour, which is much blacker; and they are 


alfo more barbarous and ftupid 4. 


The principal fettlement of the Portuguefe in India is Goa; and, 
though its former fplendour be greatly decayed, it {till continues to 
be an opulent and a commercial city. It was once the greateft mar- 
ket for flaves in the whole known world. Here beautiful women 
and girls were fold from every nation of Afia, Thefe female flaves, 
who were of all colours, had many accomplifhments: They were 
ikilled in mufic, and in every kind of fewing and embroidery. The 
Caffre girls from Mofambigue, though black, were the chief fa- 
vourites of the Indians. It is remarkable,’ fays Pyrarp, ‘ that 
* the fweat of the Indians, whether male or female, has no unfavoury 
* odor, while the ftench of the African Negroes, when they are over- 
* heated, is perfeétly unfupportable.” He adds, that the Indian wo- 
men love the European men, and prefer them even to the white In- 
dians |. The Perfians lie adjacent to the Moguls, whom they great- 
ly refemble: astofe of them, efpecially, who occupy the fouthern 
parts of Perfia, differ very little from the Indians. The natives of 

Ormus, 


* Recueil des Voyages, &c. tom. 6. p. 405. 
+ Mandelflo, p. rgs. t abid. tom. 2. p. 222. 
| Pyrard, tom. 2. p. 64. 
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Ormus, of Bafcia, and of Balafcia, are very brown and tawny ; while 
thofe of Chefmur, and other provinces of Perfia, where the heat is 
not fo intenfe as at Ormus, are fairer ; and thofe of the northern pro- 
vinces are {till more white *. According to the Dutch voyagers, the 
women in the iflands of the Gulph of Perfia are biown and yellow, 
and by no means beautiful. Their vifages are large, and their eyes 
ugly. They refemble the Indian women in fomce of their manners 
and practices, as that of wearing rings in the cartilages of their nofes, 
and of pafling a gold pin through the fkin of the nofe, near the 
eyes fT. This cuftom of piercing the nofe, and ornamentiag it with 
rings and other trinkets, extends much farther than the Gulph cf 
Perfia; for many of the Arabian women wear rings in their nofes ; 
and the men, by way of gallantry, often falute their wives through 
thefe rings, which are fometimes large enough to encircle the whole 
mouth f. 


We are told by XENOPHON, that the Perfians, in general, were a 
thick and a fat people. Marcerviinus, onthe contrary, fays, that, 
in his time, they were meagre and thin. With this laft author 
OLrARIUS agrees, and adds, that they are ftrong and hardy ; that 
their colour is olive; and that their hair is black, and their nofes 
aquiline ||. CHARDIN informs us, that the blood of the Perfans is 
naturally grofs ; for the Gucbres, a remnant of the antient Perfians, 
are ugly, ill-made, and rough fkinned. ‘The inhabitants of the pro- 
vinces which border upon India, becaufe they never intermix with 

other 


“La Defcription des Provinces Orientales par Marc Paul, p. 22, 39. Pyrard, tom. 
2. p. 256. 

+ Recueil des Voyages de la Comp. de Holl. tom. §. p. 1gt. 

{ Voyage fait par ordre du Roi dans la Paleftine, par M. D. L. R. p. 260. 
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other tribes, are almoft equally clumfy and deformed as the Guebres. 
In other parts of the kingdom, however, the blood of the Perfians is 
now highly refined by frequent alliances with the Circaflians and 
Georgians, two nations who, in perfonal beauty, furpafs ail the 
world. In Perfia, there are few men of rank who have not been 
produced by Circaffian or Georgian mothers. Even the King him- 
felf, on the female fide, is generally fprung from one or other of 
thefe nations. As itis many ages fince this mixture commenced, the 
Perfian women have become, though they do not rival the ladies of 
Georgia, extremely beautiful and handfome. The men are, in 
general, erect and tall ; their complexion is ruddy and vigorous, and 
they have an engaging deportment and a graceful air. The mildnefs 
of the climate, joined to their temperate mode of living, contribute 
greatly to improve the beauty of their perfons. This quality they 
do not inherit from their fathers ; for, without the aid of commix- 
ture with fine women from other countries, the Perfian men of rank, 
who are defcendants of the Tartars, would be very deformed and 
ugly. But now the Perfians are a refined and an ingenious people. 
Their imagination is exticmely fertile. Though warlike, they are 
very fond of the arts and {ciences. Their tempers are foft and duc- 
tile, and they are vain and ambitious of praife. They are exceeding- 
ly voluptuous, and much addicted to gallantry. They are prodigal 
and luxurious ; and, to commerce and oeconomy, they are equally 


ftrangers *, 


In Porfia, fine women, of all complexions, are common. On ac- 
count of their beauty, tl ey are imported thither by the merchants om 
every country. The white women are brought itom Poland, Ri: \, 
Circ affia, Georgia, aud the frontiers of Great Tartary, (Ti. ows y 

Vou. II. Bb torn). 


Chardin, tom. 2 p. 34. 
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females are tranfported from the dominions of the Mogul, and from 
the kingdoms of Vifapore and Golconda, and the blacks from Me- 
linda and the coafts of the Red Sea*. The inhabitant. of Perfia, 
Turkey, Arabia, Egypt, and of Barbary, in the time of Mahomet and 
his fucceffors, extended their dominions by invading immenfe terri- 
toriés, and, by intermixing with the natives of all thefe regions, be- 
came exccedingly diverfificd both in manners and appearance. The 
Turks, the Perlians, and the Moors, have acquired a confiderable de- 
eree of civilization and polifhed manners. But the Arabs, in gene- 
ral, ftill Continue in a flate of rudenefs, and ot lawlefs independency. 
Like the Tartars, the Arabs roam about from place to place, without 
any government or law, and almott without any focial tntercourfe. 
Their chicfs authorile rape, theft, and robbery. They have no efti- 
mation for virtue, and glory in almoft every {pecies of vice. Though 
inured to labour, the Arabs live inextreme mifery. They have nei- 
ther bread nor wine; neithcr do they cultivate the ground. In- 
ftead of bread, they ule fome wild grain, which they mix with the 
milk of their cattle t. They keep fucks of fheep, goats, and ca- 
mels, which they lead from place to place tll they meet with a fufh- 
cient pafture. Here they erect their tent-, and live with their fami- 
lies till the grafy is confumed, when they ducamp, and go in queft of 
another fertile ftation ft. ‘Though then mode of living be uncom- 
fortable, and their food very fimple, the Arabs are a robuft and a 
ftrong people : Their flature is not diminutive, and they are, in ge- 
val, pretty handfome. But as moft of them go cither entirely naked, 
or flightly covered with a tattered fhirt, their {kins are feorched with 


the heat of the fun |. 
Thofe 
* Tavernier, tom. 2. p. 368. 
+ Les Voyages de Villamon, p. 603. 
} Thevenot, tom. 1. p. 330. 
| Voyages de Villimon, p. boa, 
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Thofe who inhabit the coafts of Arabia Felix, and the ifland of 
Socotora, ate of a fmaller ftature, and their complexions are afh- 
coloured or tawny. The Arabs paigt their lips, arms, and the moft 
confpicuous parts of thcir bodics, with a deep blue colour *, This 
paint, which they lay on in little dots, acd make it penetrate, the 
fiefh by punéturing the fkin with needles, can never be effaced Tf. 
This cuftom is alfo frequent among the Negroes who carry on trade 
with the Mahometans. The Arabian girls who live on the frontiers 
of Tunis and Tremefen, to improve their beauty, paint their bodics 
with eyphers of a blue colour. This effe@ they produce by means 
of vitriol and the point of a lancet, In this pra@tice they are fol- 
lowed by the country Africans, but not by thofe who live in towns. 
Some of thefe, indecd, paint a fmall! flower on the fore-head, their 
cheek, or their chin, with the fmoke of galls and faffron, which pro- 
duces a fine black. They likewile blacken their eye-brows {. The 
Arabian women of the Defert, La Boulaye informs us, paint their 
hands, lips, and chin, of a blue colour; that, in general, they wear 
rings of gold or of filver, about three inches diameter, in their nofes; 
that, though born fait, their complexions are injured by a continual 
expofure to the fun; and that the young girls are very agreeable, 
and fing almoft perpetually |. 


The Arabian princefles and ladies,’ another traveller tells us, 

‘ whom I was permitted to fee, were extremely handfome, beautiful, 
‘ and fair, becaufe they are always covered from the rays of the 
‘fan. But tie common women, befide their tawny complexions, 
Bba2 | 


are 


* Pigafettae Ind. Orient. part 1. p. 25. 

+ Voyages de Pietro della Valle, tom. 2. p. 269. 
{ L’Aftique de Marmol, tom. 1. p. 88. 
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‘are very much blackened by the fun; their form is exceedingly 
* difagreeable ; and,’ except: thofe matural attractions which always 
‘accompany youth, f could never perceive any thing in their ap- 
pearance that could pleafe the fancy. Thefe women puncture 
their lips with a kind of needles, and cover them with gua-powder 
and the gall of oxes, which penetrate the fkin, and render them blue 
and livid during life. They employ the fame art on the angles of 
the mouth, on each fide of the chin, and upon the cheeks. They 
paint the eye-lids with a black powder, and draw a black line from 
the corner of each eye, with a view to make them appear more 
expanded ; for the chief beauty of the eaftern women confifts in 
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large and prominent eyes. Among the Arabs, female beauty is 
expreffed by faying that fhe has the eyes of the antelope. Thcy 
always compare their miftrefles to this fprightly animal ; and black 
eyes, and the eyes of the antelope, are the principal topics of their 
gove-fongs. The aniclope is indeed a moft beautiful, and a hand- 
‘ fome creature. In its afpect it has a degree of innocent timidity, 
‘which has a great refemblance to the modefty and apprehenfion 
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Z natural to young womcn. They puncture their arms and hands, 
© and form upon them the figures of animals, &c, and paint their 
‘ natls of a reddith colour. With the fame colour, the men likewife 
‘ paint their hair and the tails of their horfes. ‘The women pierce 
“their ears in feveral places, to which they hang rings and broaches. 
“They alfo wear bracelets on their arms and legs *.’ To. this ac- 
count it may ‘be added, that the Arabs are very jealous of theix 
wives; and that, though they either purchafe them, or carry them 
off by force, they treat them with gentlenels and refpedt. 


Though adjacent to the Arabs, and though governed by fimilar 
laws, 


Le Voyage fait par ordre du Roi dans la Pulcftine, par M. D. L, R. Pp. 260. 
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lawe, the Egyptians have very different manners and cuftoms. For 
example, in all the towns and villages along the Nile, there are young 
girls deftined by the public for the pleafure of travellers, without any 
obligation to pay for the indulgence. For this ftrange fpecies of 
hoipitality they have houfes filled with thefe girls; and with rich 
men, when about to die, it is reckoned a pious deed to found and 
endow houfes for this charitable purpofe. The Egyptian women 
are very brown, but have fine lively eyes. They are pretty tall ; 
their drefs is not agreeable; and, in their converfation, they are ex- 
ceedingly tirefome *. ‘They are faid to be very prolific T. Not- 
withftanding the many falubrious qualities afcribed to the periodical 
overflowings of the Nile, GRANGER tells us, that the air of Egypt 
is unfavourable to health; that difeafes of the eyes are very frequent, 
and {fo difficult to cure, that the patients generally lofe their fight ; 
that rhere are more blind perfons in kyypt than in any other coun- 
try; and that, during the overflowings of the Nile, the greateft part 
of the inhabitants are tormented with obftinate and deleterious dy- 
fenteries J. 


The Egyptians of both fexes are generally of an olive colour, 
and, the higher we afcend from Caio, the people become morc 
tawny, till we arrive at the confines of Nubia, where they are nearly 
as black as the Nubians themfelves. The principal vices of the 
}.eyptians are idlenefs and cowardice. During the day, their chief 
employment is drinking coffee, fmoaking tobacco, fleeping, and chat- 
tering inthe tireets. Though grofsly ignorant, they are fantaftically 
vain, affect to defpife all other nations, and are mach offended when 

any 

* Les Voyages du P. Vanfleb. p. 43. 

+ Les Voyages du Sicur Lucas, p. 83. 
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any perfon advifes them to fend their children to Europe for in- 
ftru€tion in the arts and {ciences *. 


The nations on the coafts of the Mediter:anean Sea, from Epypt 
to the Weftern Ocean, and thofe who inhabit the internal regions of 
Barbary, as far as Mount Atlas, confift of various races, as thofe of 
the original natives, Arabs, Vandals, and Spaniards, In more an- 
cieut times, the Romans and Egyptians peopled thefe territor es with 
men of very different qualities. For example, the inhabitants of 
the mountains of Arras have no refemblance in their afpedt and 
complexion to the adjacent tribes. Inflead of being tawny, their 
complexion is white and ruddy ; and their hair is of a deep yellow ; 
but that of the neighbouring nations is black, From thefe and fimi- 
lar circumftances, Dr Suaw thinks it probable that they are defcen- 
dents of the Vandals, who, after their expulfion, toak retuge in parts 
of thefe mountains T. In the kingdom of ‘L'ripoli, the women, 
though adjacent to thofe of Egypt, have not the fmallefl relemblaucy 
to them. The former are tall, and confider height of ftature as an 


effential characteriflic of beauty. 


It is an affectation among the Moorith women to have their hai 
{o long as to reach to their heels; and thofe whofe hair is fhorter, 
ufe falfe locks ornamented with ribbons. They paint the hair of 
their eve-lids with black lead, and confidcr the dark colour produced 
by it a3 a great mark of beauty. This cuflom is both general and 
very ancient: It was practifed by the ladics of Greece and of Rome, 
as well as by thofe of the Eaft}. Even in Eurape, the Moorith 
women would be reckoned handfome. The {kin of their children 

is 

* Lucas, tom. 3. p. 194.3 and P Vanfleb. p. 42. 
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is very fair and delicate; and though, by expofure to the fun, the 
boys foon become fwarthy; yet the girls, by keeping mare within 
doors, preferve their beauty till the age of thirty, when they gene- 
rally ceafe to bear children. As a recompenfe for this early fterility, 
they are often mothers at the age of eleven, and grandmothers at 
that of twenty-two; and, as they live as long as the Europeans, they 
commonly fee feveral generations *. From MARMOL’s defcription 
of thefe different countries, it appears, that, in Barbary, the inhabi- 
tants of the mountains are white, and that thofe of the plains and 
fea-coafls are brown a'd tawny t. With regard to the Numidians, 
he informs us, that they are rather tawny than black; that, though 
the men be meagre, the women are pretty fair and jolly [; but that 
the natives of Guaden, at the extremity of Numidia, and on the 
frontiers of Senegal, are rather black than tawny |[; that, on the 
contrary, the women of the province of Dara arc frefh-coloured and 


beautiful §. 


From the above hiftorical enumeration, it appears, that all the 
people who live Lctween the zoth and 35th degree of north latitude, 
that is, from the Mogul empire to Barbary, and even from the 
Ganges to the weftern coaft of Morocco, differ not much from each 
other, except in fuch varieties as have arifen from intermixtures 
with more northern nations, who have occafionally conquered and 
over-run fome of thofe vait regions. In this extenfive territory, 
which ftretches, nearly within the fame parallels, about two thoufand 
leagues, the people are brown or tawny, but pretty handfome and 
comcly. If, in the next place, we fcrutinize thofe who live under 
more temperate climates, we fhall find, that the inhabitants of the 


northern 
* Shaw’s Travels. 
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northern parts of the Perfian and Mogul empires, the Armenians, 
the Turks, the Mingrelians, the Georgians, the Circafhans, the 
Greeks, and the Europeans in general, are not only the faireft, but 
the moft handfome people on this globe ; aud that, however remote 
Cafhmire may be from Spain, or Circaflia from France, the natives 
of thofe countries, who are nearly at equal diftances from the equa- 
tor, have a great refemblance to each other. BERNIER remarks, 
that the people of Cafhmire are famous for their bcauty. They are 
equally handfome as the Europeans, and have not a feature peculiar 
to the Tartarian race. Their women are beautiful; and it is a 
common pra¢tice with ftrangers, when they vifit the Mogul court, 
to marry Cafhmirian women, in order to procure children by them 
as fair as genuine Moguls *. 


The blood of Georgia its ftill more refined than that of Cafhmire. 
In the former country, an ugly countenance is hardly to be feen. 
With regard to the Georgian women, Nature has adorned them 
with a profufion of graces. They are flender-waifted, tall, hand- 
fome, and their faces are extremely beautiful {. The men are alfo 
very handfome {. Nature has made them ingenious; and, if ne- 
elect of proper education, joined to debauched manners, did not 
render them very ignorant, they might make a confiderable proprefs 
in the arts and {ciences. Sut there is not a country, perhaps, in the 
univeife, where libertinifm and drunkeinefs have arrived at a depree 
fo difpraceful as in Georgia. We are told hy Cuarpin, that even 
the clergy are, much addicted to wine; and that they keep a num- 
ber of female flaves, whom they ufe as concubines. That he was 


informed, 
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informed, he adds, by the prefect of the Capuchins, that the Patri- 
arch of Georgia openly declares, that the man who does not intoxi- 
cate himfelf at their great feltivals, as thofe of Chriftmas and Eafter, 
is unworthy of the name of a Chriftian, and defcrves to be excom- 
municated from the church *. However, notwithftanding all thefe 


vices, the Georgians are a civil, grave, humane, and peaccable 


people. 


It is 1emarked by STRU1S, that the women of Circaffia are alfo 
excecdingly fair and beautiful. Their complexion exlubits the moll 
delicate tints. Their fore-heads are {mooth and large. Without 
the afliftance of art, their cyc-brows are fo fine, that they have the 
appearance of curved threads of filk, Their eyes are large, alluring, 
and full of animation. Their nofcs are handfome, and their dips are 
vermilion itfelf. Their mouths are fmall, but the perpetual icfidence 
of fmiles. Then chins are the termination of the moft perfect oval. 
‘Their throat and neck are extremely handfome; and their {kin is as 
white as inow. Their hairis of a beautiful black colour. Their 
flature 1s tall, and their mievements graceful. They wear a fmall 
black cap, upon which they faften a rolir of the fame colour, But 
the widows, inficad of this roller, wear the bladder of an ox fully 
blown up with air, which gives them a ludicrous appearance. The 
women of inferior ftation, In fummer, wear a fhift only, which is 


commonly blue, red, or yellow, and open to the middle of the 
body fT. 


We are informed by TAVERNiER, that the women of CircaMa 
and Comania, hike thole of Gcorgia, are extremely handfome; that 
Vor. Il. C ther 
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they preferve the frefhnefs of thei: complexions till the age of forty- 
frve of fifty ; and that they are all indufsious, and frequently em- 
ployed in the moft laborious offices. Some of their laws with re- 
gard to marriage are fingular. If a hufband is difpleafed with his 
wife, and makes the firft complaint, the fuperintendant of the diftrid 
fends for the wife, fells her, and procures another for the hufband. 


The fame privilege is enjoyed by the wife if fhe makes the firft 
complaint 


Accordihg to the relations of travellers, the Mingrelians are equal- 
ly handfome and beautiful as the Circaffians or Georgians, and feem 
to belong to the fame race of people. § In Mingrclia” Cnarpin 
remarks, ‘ there are women extiemely handfome, of a majetlic air, 
‘ whofe form and vifage are enchanting, and their afpedt attradls 
every beholder. TThofe who are lefs handfome, or advanced in 
years, daub their fore-head, eye-brows, cheeks, nefe, and chin, 
with a coarse paint. Others paint their eye-brows only, and are 
very attentive to their drefs, which refembles that of the Perfians. 
They ufe a veil, which covers only the crown and back part of the 
head. Thourh lively, civil, and affectionate, they are very perfi- 
dious ; for there is no wickednefs which thcy will not perpetrate, 
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in order to procure, to preferve, or to get rid of their gallants. 
The men likewife poflefs many bad qualities. All of them arc 
trained to robbery, which they fludy both as a bufinefé and an 
amufement. ‘With great fatisfaction they relate the depredations 
they have committed ; and, from this polluted fource, they derive 
their preateft praife and honour. In Mingrelia, falfehood, affaffi- 
nation, and theft, are good actions; and whoredom, bigamy, and 
inceft, are efteemed as virtuoug habits. The men marry two or 
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* three wives at a time, and keep as many concubines as they chule. 
‘ In this country, hufbands are not jealous of their wives. When a 
‘ wife is detcted in the a& of infidelity, he has only aright to de- 
‘ mand a pig from the gallant, who commonly eats a fhare of it in 
© company with both hufband and wife. To have many wives and con- 
‘ cubines they confider as a laudable pradtice; becaufe it enables them- 
* to beget the greater number of children, whom they either {cll for 
‘ gold, or exchange for wares and provifions *.’ The Mingrelian 
flaves are not very dear. A man, trom twenty-five to foity ycars 
of age, may be purchafed tor fifteen crowns; and, when farther 
advanced, for cight or tens The fineft girls, from thirteen to cigh- 
teen, coft twenty crowns only, a woman about twelve, and children 


only three or four 7. 


The Turks, who purchafe great numbcrs of thefe female flave , 
are fo intermixed with Armenians, Georgians, Arabians, Egyptiars, 
and Europeans, that it is almoft impoffible to diftinguith the original 
natives Of Afia Minor, Syria, and the reft of Turkey. The Turks, 
in general, are robuft, and pretty well made}. Among thefe people, 
crooked or deformed individuals aie rarcly to be feen. Moft of theis 
women are alfo very handfome and beautiful. They are excced- 
ingly fair, becaufe they fuldom go abroad, and never without their 
veils |. * There is not,’ fays Beton, ‘a woman in Afia, however 
‘ mean her condition in life, who has not a complexion freth ae 
‘ rofe, and whole fkin is not fair, delicate, and as fmooth as velvet, 
* Before they go to bathe, they make an ungucent of Chian earth, 
* with which they anoint their whole bodies. Some of them paint 
‘ the cye-brows of a black colour; and others eradicate the hairs 

 Cc2 * with 

* Chardin, yp. 77. + Thid. p. 1c 5. 

} Thevenot, tom. 1. p. Sc. " Thid. tom. 1 op. reg. 
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‘ with refma, and paint artificial eye-brows in the form of a black 


‘ crefcent, which gives them a beautiful appearance at a diftance, 
* but, when viewed more near, they are very ugsy. This cuftom, how- 
* ever, is extremely antient*.’ He adds, that, in Turkey, neither males 
vor females fuffer the hair to grow on any part of their bodies, cxcept 
on the head and chin $ that they compofe an ointment of equal quan- 
tities of ru{ma and quick-lime, diluted in water, which they apply 
immediately before entering the warm bath; that, when they begin 
to {weat, the hairs fall off by rubbing with the hand, and the fkin 
remains {mooth and foft, without the fmalleft veftige of hair}. In 
Egypt, he farthcr remarks, there is a fhrub called a/canna, the leaves 
of which, when dried and pounded, make a yellow or reddith paint, 
with which the women tinge their hur, hands, and feet j. 


The Turkith women, to make their eye-brows of a deeper black, 
employ a preparation of tutty. They bathe often, ufe perfumes, 
ind exert every effort to improve their beanty. The prefent natives 
of Judea refeinble the other ‘Turks. But they are more fwarthy than 
thofe who live in Conftantinople, or on the coafts of the Black Sea, 
sa the fume manner as the Arvbians are browner than the Syrians, 
becanie they inhabit a more fouthern climate. This obfervation is 
equally applicable to the Greeks: The inhabitants of the northern 
dpfiridts are fairer than thofe of the ulands, or of the fouthern pro- 
vincer. The Greek women, in general, are ftill more beautiful 
and vivacious than the Turkith. The Greeks efteem large eyes, 
anid elevated cye-brows, in either fex, as great points of beauty || ; 
rd, it is not unworthy of remark, that, in all the medals and buffs 


of 


* Obfarv. de Pierre Belon, p_ 199. + Ibid. Tid pena) 
|) Obfery. de Beicn, p, 2ec. 
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of the antient Greeks, the eyes are much larger than in thofe 6f the 


antient Romans. 


The inhabitants of Grecce, of Naples, of Sicily, of Corfica, of Sar- 
dinia, and of Spain, who are fituated nearly under the fame latitude, 
have complexions extremely fimilar.. All thefe people arc more 
fwarthy than the French, the Britith, the Germans, the Moidavians, 
the Circaffians, and the other natives of the northern parts of Europe, 
till we arrive at Lapland, where, as formerly remarked, we meet with 
men of a very different appearance, ‘Ihe Spaniards, though meagre, 
area handiome people. ‘Their features are regular; and their. eyes 
beautiful: But theiy complexion is {warthy and yellowith.. Their 
children, forne time after birth, continue to be fair; but the opera~ 


tion of the fun and air foon renders them ycllow and tawny ° 


We ate informed by Linnauus, that the Goths are tall; that 
their hair is as white as filver ; and that the iris of their eye is blutth, 
Hy adds, that the Findlanders are mufcular and flethy ; that their 
hair is of a whith yellew colour; and that the iris.of the.eye is of 
adeep yellow t. The women of Sweden are faid to be very proli- 
fic. Rupbpeck tells us, that the Swedish wonien generally produce 
eight, ten, or twelve children ; and that eighteen, twenty,, twenty- 
four, and even thirty, are not uncommon, ‘That the men, he adds, 
often exceed the age of a hundred-years.; that fame. of them arrive 
at a hundred and forty ; and: that oe lived 4 hundred and Afty-fix, 
and another a hundred and {ixty-one years, The.author of the 
Hiflorical Voyages of Lurope confirms the obfervation -of Rupasck, 

: thar 

* Relation du Voyage d’Efpagne, p. 18”. 

+ Linn. Faun. Suec. p, 1. 

{ Sce Olaii Rudbekii Atlantica 
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that the Swédes‘are more famous for longevity than any other’ nation 
of Europe. He adds, that he faw deveral men who, he was afflured by 
good authority, exceeded: their hundréd and fiftieth year-*, He 
afcribes this longevity. of the Swedes to the: falubiity of the air. 
With regard to Denmark, he makes the fame remark: The Danes, 
days he, are robult and'tall; ofa lively and florid complexion, and, 
from ‘the! wholcfomenefs of ‘the air they ‘refpire, live to great 
ages: The Danifh women are ‘likewife fair, handfome, ard very 
prolific}. Previdus to'the reign of Czar Peier lL. the RuMfans 
were almoft completely barbarous. They were born flaves; they 
were grofsly ignorant, brutal, cruel, and had neither courage oor ur- 
banity of manners. Men and women went promifcuoufly into the 
hot baths ; and, like the Laplanders, after coming out of thede baths, 
which were uncommonly hot, plunged themiclves into cold water. 
Their food was extremely coarfe [. But, even at this unrefined pe- 
riod, the women had the addrefs to colour their checks, to pull the 
hairs from their eye-brows, and to paint artilicial ones, The Care- 
fans and Ingrians, who inhabit the northern parts of Mufcovy, have 
conftitutions vigorous and robuft. In general, their hair is white or 
fair ||, They refemble the Findlanders, and fpeak the fame language. 


The nations who inhabit the northern parts of Africa, from the 
Mediterranean to the Tropic, have already been defcribed: The 
people beyond the Tropic, from the Red Sea to the Ocean, a vaft ex- 
tent of country, are a kind of Moors but they are ‘fo {warthy, that 
they feem to be almoft black. In gencral, the men are very brown; 
the women are tomewhat fairer, well-made, and do not want beat 

ty: 

* Les Voyages Hiftoriques de Europe, tom. 8. p. a + Ibid. tom. 8. p. 279 


{ Relation curieufe de Mufcovie, p. 181. 


i Nouveaux Memoires fur FEtat de Grand Rufiic, tom. 2. p. 64 
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ty. Thereis a great aumber of Mulattoes amang thefe Moors, wha 

are of a blacker colour 7 becaule shey are produced from Negroa wo- 

men, who are purchafed by the Moors, and with whaia they have 

many children *, Under the ith er p8thidegree of north latitude, 
we meet with the Negroes of Nubia and of Senegal, both on the 
coaft of the Red Sea, and on that of tha welturn. pcean. From the 18th, 
degree of north to the 18th, of fouth Iititude, tae whole inhabitants 

of Africa, except the Aithiopians or Abyifians, are perfeQly black. 

Hence that portion of the globe occupied by this race of men cam- 

prehends an extent of territory, parallel to the Equatay, of about aine 

hundred leagues in breadth, and conliderably more in leygth: Bes 

yond the 18th or 2zoth degice of fouth latitude, however, thg natives 

ceafe to be negroes, 


The natural colour of the Ethiopians is brown or olive, like that 
of the fauthern Arabs, They are tall, and have regular features, fine 
eyes, well proportioned nofes, thin lips, and white teeth, The Nur 
bians, on the contrary, have flat nofes, thick lips, and their kin is 
extremcly black f. Thefe Nubians are a. fpecies of Negrogs,, and 
have a great re{emblance to thole of Senegal. The Ethiopians are a 
half polifhed people. They wear garments of filk and of cot- 
ton. They are very negligent in the culture of their lands; becanfe 
the citizens and vulgar are opprefied and plundered by the nobles 
Rach of thefe claffes live feparately in. their own hamlets,or yilr 
lages. They are fond of crude victuals; and the fecond courte 
in their feafts confifts of raw flefth, which they conider as the great. 
eft delicacy. They have vines, but they make no wine, Their on» 
ly beverage is an acid compolition of tamarinds and water. Their 

knowledge: 


* Marmol, tom. 3. p. 29, 33- 
# Lettres Edifiantes, Recueil 4. p. 449- 
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knowledge of the arts and fciences is very limited ; for their language 
is rude, and their mode of writing is fo imperfect, that they require 
feveral days to finifh a common letter, though the characters of their 
alphabet are more beautiful than thofe of the Arabians *. 


Admiral DRaxg, in his voyage round the globe, mentions a fingu- 
Jar fact, which has fince been confirmed by Hasserquisr. On 
the frontiers of the defart of Ethiopia, he tells us, there are men called 
Acridopbagt, or locuft-eaters. They are black, meagre, very mmble, 
and of fmall ftature. During the fpring, infinite numbers of locults 
are tranfported into their country by hot winds which blow from 
the weft. Asthey have neither cattle nor fifth, they are under the 
neceffity of feeding upon thefe locufts, of which they amafs vaft 
quantities. Thefe they cure with falt, and preferve them for food 
through the whole year. This mifetable ipecies of nounfhment is 
{aid to produce ftrange effects: Thefe men f.ldom reach the age of 
forty years. When they approach to this period o! life, caterpillars 
are engendered under their fkin, which at firit create a great itching, 
and become fo piodigioufly numerous, that their whole ficth fwarms 
with them. Thefe iniccts fift dewour the belly, then the breaft, and 


continue their ravages till they eat the wholc flefh from the bones. 


In that tract of Ethiopia, which flretches to Cape Gardufu, there 
are immenfe defaits. ‘Chis eaflerly part of thiorii is almoft entie- 
ly uninhabited. Kthiopia is bounded on the south by the Bcdwins 
and fome other nations, all of whom oblorve the Mahomeian law, 
which corroborates the opinion, that the Lthiopians have originally 
fprung from the Arabians, who have even {pread themfelves along 
the coafts of Melinda; for the inhabitants of thele coafts are only 


tawny, 
# Voviges de Comp. de Holl, tom. 4 p- 34. 
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tawny, and follow the teligion of Mahomet *.' The natives even 
of Zanguebar are not black, and moft of them fpeak the Arabic 
language. This country, though it lies under the Torrid Zone, is 
not exceffively hot ; and the hair of the natives, like that of the Ne- 
groes, is black and crifped t+. Upon the whole of this coaft, as well 
as in Mofambique and Madagafcar, we find fome white men, who 
muft unqueftionably have originat@d from other countries. 


To form a juft idea, however, of the varieties to be met with 
amony thete black nations requires a more minute examination. Upon 
comparing the teftimonies of travellers, it appears, in the firft place, 
that the varicties among the blacks are as numerous as thofe among 
the whites. Both have their Tartars and Circaffians. ‘The natives 
of Guinea are very ugly, and emit an intolerable odour. Thofe of 
Sofala and Mofambique have no bad fmell, and are very beautiful. 
The blacks, therefore, may be divided into two different and princi- 
pal races, that of the Negroes, and that of the Caffres. The firft 
comprehends the blacks of Nubia, Senegal, Cape Verd, Gambia, 
Sterra-Leone, the Teeth and Gold Coafls, that of Juda, Benin, Ga- 
bon, Loango, Congo, Angola, and of Benguela, as far as Cape Negro. 
Under the fecond may be comprehended all the nations from Cape 
Negro to the point of Africa, where they are known by the appella- 
tion of Hottentots, and all thofe on the eaftern coaft, within the fame 
latitude, as the territories of Natal, Sofala) Monomotapa, Mofam- 
bique, and Melinda: The blacks of Madagafcar and of the adjacent 
iflands are likewife not Negroes, but Caffres. Thefe two races of 
men differ more from cach other in colour than in features, hair, 
fkin, or odour: Their difpofitions and manners are alfo very differ. 

Vou, Il. Dd ent, 

* Pipafetta, p. 56. 

{ Marmol, p. 107. 
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ent. On a clofer examination of the people who conftitute thefe 
two races, we ihall find as many varieties among the blacks as among 
the whites, and an equal number of fhades from brown to black as, 
in the other race, from brown to white. 


To begin with the nations and countries to the north of Senegal, 
and, proceeding aloug the coaflg, the different people which have 
been defcribed by travellers fhall be feparately defcribed. 


It is certain, in the firft place, that the natives of the Canary 
iflands are not negroes; for it is afcertained by voyagers, that the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of thefe illands were tall, handfome, and of a vigo- 
rous complexion ; that the women were beautiful, and had fine hau ; 
and that the inhabitants of the fouthcrn parts of cach land were 
more olive than thofe of the northern *. Intne hiftory of his voyage 
to Lima, DureT informs us, that the anticnt inhabitants of the 
ifland of Teneriff were robuft and tall, but tawny and meagre, and 
that, in general, their nofes were flat | Thefe people, we fee, pof- 
feffed nothing in common with the Negroes, if their flat nofes be ex- 
cepted. In the fame latitude with thefc iflands, the natives of Africa 
are Moors. They are very tawny ; but, like the iflandcrs, they be- 
long evidently to the race of whites. 


At Cape Blanc, the inhabitants are Moors, and follow the Maho- 
metan religion. They wander, like the Arabs, from place to place, 
pafturing their camels, horfes, oxen, goats, and theep. They carry 
on a trafic with the Negroes, who give them two or three flaves for 

a 

* L’tliftoire de la premiere decouverte des Canaries, par Bontier ct Verriere, P: 


25%. 
+ L7Hitt. gen. des Voyages, par M. PAbbe Prevot, tom, 2. p, 230. 
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a camel, and eight or ten for a horfe *. Thefe Moors Supply us with 
gum Arabic, which they have a practice of diffolving in their milk. 
They feldom ufe flefh as a diet, and never kill their cattle nll they 
are about to die of difeafe or of old age ft. The siver Senegal di- 
vides the Moors from the Negroes. The Moors, who inhabit the 
north fide of this river, are onlyetawny ; but the Negroes, who live 
on the fouth fide of it, are perfectly black. The Moors wander about 
with their flocks ; but the negroes are ftationary, and dwell in vil- 
lages. The tormer are free and independent; but the latter are the 
flaves of cruel tyrants. “he Moors are meagre, {mall in ftature, and 
have a puny afpect ; but they are a fly and an ingenious people. 
The negroes, on the other hand, are large, plump, and well-propore 


tioned ; but they are a fimple and a ftupid race. 


Both on the fouth and north fides of the river Senegal, there is a 
fpecies of men diftinguithed by the appellation of Foulies, who form 
a thade between the Moors and Negioes, and, perhaps, have been 
produced by a commixture of the two uations. Thefe Foulies are 
not fo black as the Meproes, but much more brown than the Moors ; 
and thus hold a middie rank between the two. They are allo moie 
civilized than the negrocs, follow the rcligion of Mahomet, and are 


hofpitable to ftrangers |. 


Mulattoes form the chicf inhabitants of the Cape de Verd iflands 
They fprung from the Portuguefe who originally fettled there and the 
native Negroes of thefe iflands. They are called Copper-coloured 
Negroes ; becauie, though their features are the fame with thofe of 
the Negroes, they are not fo black, but of a yellowith colour. They 
are a handfome and an ingenious people, but very idle and indolent. 

Dd2 They 


* Voyage du le Maire, p. 46. + Ibid. p. 66. t Ibid. p. 75. 
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They procure their fond chiefly by fifhing and hunting. Their 
dogs are trained to kill the wild goats, which are very numerous in 
thofe iflands. Their wives and danghters are delivered, without re- 
luctance, to the embraces of ftrangers, for prefents of very fmall 


value *. 


The fouthern banks of the Senegal exhibit the firft genuine Ne- 
groes. Thefe pcople, as well as thofe who live in that tract of coun- 
try comprehended between this river and that of Gambia, diftin- 
guith themfelves by the name of Falofs. They are exceedingly 
black, handfome, and of a goodly ftature. Their affpe& is by no 
means fo difagrecable as that of the other Negroes. The features of 
fome of them, and particularly thofe of the women, are very regular. 
They entertain the fame ide is of beauty as the Europcans; for they 
are fond of fine eyes, imall mouths, thin lips, and well proporsioned 
nofes. They differ, however, with regard to the bafis of the pic- 
ture; for they efteem a black thining colour as indupentihly necef- 
fary to conftitute a beauty. Their fkin is very foft and fine; and, 
if we abftract our prejudices in favour of particular colours, their 
women are as beautiful as in any other country in the world. In 
general, their females are handfome, gay, ative, and amorous to an 
extreme degree. They fhow a particula: attachment to white men, 
whom they carefs with ardour, both to gratify themf{clves, and in 
the hope of procuring prefents. In their intercourfe with foreign- 
ers, their hufbands lay them under no reftraint. But, though they 
offertheir wives, daughters, and fifters to ftrangers, and think their 
honour injured by a refulal; yct, when their wives tranfgrefs with 
men of their own nation, thei: jealoufy excites fuch ferocity of paf- 
fion, that they not unfrequently beat, and even cut themfelves with 

fabres. 


* Vovages de Roberts, p. 387. 
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fabres. Thofe women, notwithftanding, feldom want a tobacco- 
pipe out of their mouths ; and, when heated, their fkin emits a dif- 
agreeable odour, though not fo offenfive as that of the other Ne- 
groes. They are fond of dancing to the found of the drum and 
calabath. In thefe dances, all their movements confift of la{civious 
poftures. They bathe often, and file their tecth, in order to make 
them more equal. Moft of the young women engrave figures of 
animals, flowers, &c. on their fkin. a praétice common in Otaheite 


and other iflands in the fouthern occan. 


Among the Negroc women, when travelling, :t is a general prac- 
tice to carry their children on thei backs. To this caufe, fome writers 
afcribe the flat nofes and biz bellies of the Negroes, ‘The mother, 
in raifing the child by fudden yeike, makes its nofe ftrike again{t her 
back ; and the child, te avoid thefe frequent blows, keeps its head 
back and its belly forward *. Their hair is black, and crifped like 
curled wool. Their hair and colour conftitute the chicf difference 
setween them and othcr men; for their features are not more dif- 
{erent from thofe of Un Europeans, than the Tartarian vifages differ 
from thofe of the natives of Biitain. We are affured by Fathe: 
Trrrree, that the flat nofes of the Negroes are occufioned by a gene- 
ral practice of mothers, who deprefs the nofes of their new-Lorn in- 
fants, and fqueeze their lips, in order to thicken them; and that 
thofe children who efcape thefe operations, have elevated nofes, thin 
lips, and fine features. The Negroe women are very prolific. They 
bring forth with eafe, and require neither midwife nor accoucheur. 
Cluld-bearing, with them, 1s attended with no troublcfome confe- 
quences; tor they fully recover their {trength by repoling themfelves 


for 


* Le Maire, p. t4q.; Le Pére du jaric, p. 364.3; et Le Pére du Tertre, p. 493- 
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for a day or two. They are excellent nurfes, and treat their offspring 
with great tendernefs and affection. 


The Negroes who inhabit the Cape de Verd coaft, and the ifland 
of Goree, are very black, but handfome. Though robuft and ftrong, 
they are indolent, and cultivate neither vines, corn, nor fruits. Fithes 
and millct conftitute their principal articles of food; for they feldom 
eat ficth, The Europeans they compare to horfes, becauie they eat 
herbs. But they are fo paflionately fond of {pirits, that they often 
{cll their parents, their children, and even themfelves, for brandy *, 
They wear only a cotton garment, which covers them from the mid- 
dle of the body to onc half of the thigh ; becaufe, they allege, the 
heat of the climate prevents them from uling any more clothes f. 


Like the Negroes of Guinea, thofe of Sierra-Leone are of a black 
colour, though Iefs deep than that of the natives of Senegal. They 
paint their bodies with red and other colours. They alfo paint a 
ring round their eyes of a white, yellow, or red colour, and make 
different coloured ftreaks upon their faces. Many of them cut 
figures of plants and amimals upon their fkin. Their women are 
fill more debauched than thofe of Senegal. Though many of them 
are common proftitutes, they incu neithcr cenfure, noi the fmalleft 
difhonour. Both men and women weai ear-rings made of tecth, 
horns, thells, bits of wood, &c. which often weigh three ar four 
ounces. Some pierce their noftrils, or upper lips, for the purpofe of 
fufpending fimilar ornaments, ‘Their clothing confifts of an apron 
made of the bark of trees, and covered with the fkins of apes ; and 
to thofe fkins they fix little bells. Their beds are made of ruth- 

mats. 


* Voyages de M. Gennes, p. 15. 
+ Lettres Edifiantes, Recueil itp. 4s. 
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mats. They eat fifh, or Meth when it can be procured; but their 
chief food is yams and bananas*. Their principal paffion is for 
women ; and they are idle and inaétive. Though in the near neigh- 
bourhood of rich valleys, hills covered with trees, green and fertile 
fields, beautifully interfected with brooks and rivers, they often con- 
tinue to occupy wild and barren places. But their ftupidity and 
indolence render them infenfible to every pleafuie and advantage of 
this kind. 


The Negroes of Guinca, though they have vigorous conftitutions 
and enjoy good health, {cldom airive at old age. A Negroe of fifty 
years is a very old min. Their premature intercourfe with the 
females may be one caufe, at leaft, of the fhortnefs of their lives. 
When very young, their children are allowed to indulge in every 
fpecies of debauchery f. The Negroes of the iflands of Annobona, 
St Thomas, &q refemble thofe on the adyacent continent. Men 
and women go promifcuoufly naked, except a fmall apron round 
their middle {. On the coafts of Arada and Juda, the Negroes are 
not fo black as ihofe of Senegal, Guinea, and Congo. To all other 
meat they prefer the flefh of dogs. At their feafts, a roafted dog: 
is commonly the firit difi preiented to thei: guefts. This tafle is 
not peculiar to the Negroes; for the favages of North America, and 
of fome Tartarian nations, are equally fond of the ficth of dogs. 


We are informed by Picarrita, that the Negrocs of Congo 
are lets black than thole of Senegal. Though, in fume individusls, 


the 


* Indiae Orient, par. 2. in qua Johannis Hugoms Linitcotaw, &c. Navipatio, 
Y yt. 

+ Le Voyage de Guiné:, por bolinan, p. 143. 

+ Pyrard, p. 16. 
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the hair is red; yet, in general, it is black and crifped. The men 
are of a middle fize. Some of them have brown eyes; in others, 
they are of a greenifh colour. Their lips are not very thick; and, 
in their features, they have a great refemblance to the Europeans *. 


They have very fingular cuftoms in certain provinces of Congo. 
For example, when a man dies in Loango, they place his corpfe, in 
a fitting pofture, on an amphitheatre raifed abour fix feet above the 
efound. He is then dreffled in his beft garments, and fires are 
kindled around him. In proportion as the moifture is abforbed by 
the clothes, he is covered with frefh oncs, till the body is perfeetly 
dry. After this, he is buried with great folemnity. Jn the province 
of Malimba, the hufband is ennobled by the wife. Upon the death 
of the King, if he leaves only a fingle dauyhter at the age of puber- 
ty, fhe becomes abfolute miftrefs of the kingdom. Her reign is be- 
gun by making a tour through her dominions.. In her paflage 
through the different towns and villages, all the men are obliged to 
appear before her, and fhe fingles out the individual whom fhe fan- 
cies mott to pafs the night with her, When returned from her 
journey, fhe fends for the man who beft pleafed her, and inftantly 
marries him. Immediately after marriage her power ceafes, and 
devolves upon the hufband. Thefe facts are extraéted from the 
Travels of M. pr 1A Bross, along the coaft of Angola, in the 
year 1738. He adds a fact not lefs fingular, ‘* Thefe Negroes,’ 
he remarks, * are extremely vindictive, of which I fhall give a con- 
© vincing proof. They daily demanded of us fume brandy for the 
* ufe of the King and chicf men of the town. One, day this requeft 
‘ was denied, and we had foon reafon to repent it; for all the 
‘ Englith and French officers having gone to fith on a fmall lake 

* near 


* Indiae Orient. part 1. p. §.3 Drake’s Voyage, p rio, 
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*. near the fea-coaft, they ereted a tent for the purpofe of drefling 
* and eating the fithes they had caught. When anrufing themfelves 
* after their repaft, feven or eight negroes, who were the chiefs of 
* Loango, arrived in fcdans, and prefented their hands, according to 
* the cuftom of the country. Thefe Negroes privately rubbed the 
* hands of the officers with a fubtle poifon, which aéts inftantaneouf 
* ly ; and, accordingly, five captains and three furgeons died on the 


‘ {pot.’ 


In Senegal, Gambia, Cape de Verd, Angola, and Congo, the Ne- 
proes are of a finer black than thofe of Juda, Iffigni, Arada, and the 
neighbouring provinces. When in health, they are totally black ; 
but, when fick, they become copper-coloured, or yellowith *, The 
Negroes of Angola are preferred in the French iflands, on account of 
their flrength, to thofe of Cape de Verd: But, when heated, they 
emit a {mell fo rank and offenfive, that they infect the places through 
which they pafs for more than a quarter of an hour. The Ne- 
groes of Cape de Verd do not fimell fo ftrong as thofe of Angola: 
They have likewife a finer fkin; they are more handfome ; their 
features are fofter, and their difpofitions more gentle f. In Guinea, 
the Negroes are robuft, and very fit for cultivating the ground, and 
other laborious employments. ‘Thofe of Senegal are not fo ftrong ; 
but they are more ingenious, and better adapted for domeftic {ter- 
vants |. Weare informed by CHARLEVOIX, that the Negroes of 
Senegal are the moft handfome and docile; that the Ba:baras are 
larger, but that they are all thieves ; that the Aradas are the beft cul- 

Von. I. Ee tivaiors 

* Nouv. Voy. aux ifles de PAmerique, tom. 4 p. 138, 


+ LHR. des Antules, par le Pere du Tertre, p. 4,3. 
{ Nouv. Voy. aux ifles de PAmerique, tom. 4 p. 116. 
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tivators of the earth; that the Congosare the {malleft in ftatures.that 
they are excellent fifhers, but much addited to defertion ; that the 
Nagos are the moft gentle and humane, the Mondongos the moft cruel 
and ferocious, the Mimes the moft refolute, but capricious, and very 
apt to defpair ; and that the Creole or Mungrel Negroes, from what 
ever nations they oricinate, retain little of their parents, but the co-~ 
Jour and the abject fpirit of flavery. They are more ingenious, but 
more flothful and debauched than the Negroes of Africa. CHARLE- 
voix adds, that the genius of the Guinea Negroes is very limited ; 
that fome of them appear to be almolt entirely ftupid, being unable 
to reckon beyond the number three; that their memories are ex- 
tremely limited ; the paft and the future being equally unknown to 
them ; that fome of them are poffeffled of humour, and make toler- 
able mimics; that they are very cunning, and would die rather than 
reveal a fecret ; that they are gentle, humane, fimple, credu'ous, and 
fuperftitious ; but that they are brave, faithful, and, if properly train- 
ed to war, would make excellent foldiers *. 


The Negroes fcem not to be poffleffed of much genius; but their 
feelings are very acute. They are inclancholy or gay, llothful or 
laborious, enemies or friends, according to the treatment they receive. 
When well fed, and not abufed, they are contented, chearful, and 
ready for every kind of employment. But, when oppreffed and mal- 
treated, they become peewifh, and not untrequently die of melan- 
eholy. They are exceedingly fenfible both ot benefits and of abufe. 
Againft thofe who injure them, they entertain a mortal hatred. But, 
when they have an affection for a mafter, to thow their zeal and at- 
tachment, there is not an ofhce, however hazardous, which they will 


not 
® Hift. de St Dominique, par le Pére Charlevoix, 
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nex execute with intrepidity. By nature, they are affeCtionate, and 
ardently. love their children, friends, and countrymen *. Without 
any motive but that of compaffion, they freely diftribute the little 
they poffels to the indigent and. neceffitous. 


The ingenious and humane Count DE BUFFON, when teating 


of this fubject, makcs the following manly refleGions: ‘ The unfor-~ 
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tunate Negroes, as appears from their hiftory, are endowed with 
excellent hearts, and poffcfs the feeds of every human virtue. | 
cannot write their hiftory, without lamenting their miferable con- 
dition. Is it not more than enough to reduce men to flavery, and 
to oblige them to labour perpetually, without the capacity of ac- 
quiring property? ‘To thefe, is it neceflury to add cruelty and 
blows, and to abufe them worfe than brutes? Humanity revolts 
againft thofe odious oppreflions which refult from avarice—The 
Negroes are forced to labour; and yet the coarfeft food is dealt out 
to them with a fparing hand. They fupport, fay their obdurate 
tafk-mafters, hunger" without inconvenience; a fingle Europeart 
meal is fufficicnt provifion to a Negroe for three days; however 
little they eat or fleep, they are always equally ftrong, and equally 
ft for labour f. How can men, in whole breafts a fingle fenti- 
ment of humanity remains unextinguithed, adopt fuch detcftable 
maxims? How dare they, by fuch barbarous and diabolical al ils 
ments, attempt to palliate thofe oppreffions which originate folely 
froin their thirft of gold? But, let us abandon thofe hardened 
monfters to perpetual infamy, and return to our fubject.’ 


We know little of the inhabitants of the coafts and interior parts 
Ee2 of 


* Hitt. des Antilles, p. 433. 
+ Flat. de St Dominique, p. 468. 
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of Africa, from Cape Negro to Cape de Voltes, an extent of about 
four hundred leagues. Thus far, however, we know that thefe men 
are not fo black as the.other Negroes, and that they refemble the 
Hottentots, with whom they border onthe fouth. On the contrary, 
the Hottentots are well known, and have been defcribed by many 
voyagers. They are Caffres, and would be of a tawny colour only, 
if they did not bedaub their fkin with black paint and greafe. 
M. Kose, however, regards them as genuine Negroes. He in- 
forms us, that all of them have fhort, black, crifped, and woolly 
hair *. M. Kouse, however, tells us, that their colour is not total- 
ly black, but olive, though they employ every art to darken their 
fkin. Their difpofitions are likewife different from thofe of the Ne- 
groes; for the latter are cleanly fedentary, and eafily reconciled to 
fervitude. But the Hottentots are difguflingly nafly; they are a 
wandering independent people, and very jealous of their liberty. 


The inhabitants of the Cape of Good Hope are defcribed by 
Gama, who arrived in the Bay of St Helena in the year 1497, as 
being blackith, of {mall ftature, and having an afpedt extremely dif- 
agreeable. He adds, that the found of their voice refembled that of 
fighing ; that their clothing was the fkins of beafts; and that they 
armed themfelves with bludgeons hardened with fire, and pointed 
with the horn of fome animal f. The Dutch voyagers tell us, that 
the favages north of the Cape are a fmaller people than the Furo- 
peans ; that they are of a reddifh brown colour; that they are ex- 
tremely ugly, and increafe their blacknefs with paint {. In another 
place, they inform us, that the colour of the Flottentots 1efembles 


that 


* Defcription du Cap de Bonne Efperance, p. gs. 
+ Hitt. gen. des Voy. par PAbbé Prevdt, tom, 1. p. 22. 
$ Voyages de la Comp. de Hollande, p. 218. 
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that of Mulattoes; that their countenances are very difagrceable ; 
that they are of a middle ftature; that they are meagre, and exceed- 
ingly fleet in the chace; and that, when fpcaking, their voice re- 
fembles the clucking of a Turkey cock *: Father TacuarD tells 
us, that though the hair of the Hottentots be, in general, woolly, 
like that of the Negroes, many of them have long hair which hangs 
upon their fhoulders. He adds, that fome of them are as white as 
the Europeans, but that they difguife their natural colour by cover- 
ing their bodies with greafe and the powder of a certain black ftone ; 
and that the women, though born fair, paint themfelves black with a 
view to pieafe the men f. OvinGTon fays, that the Hottentots 
are more tawny than the other Indians ; that they have fome refem- 
biance to the Negrocs in features and colour, only they are not fo 


black ; neither is their hair fo much crifped, nor their nofes fo much 


flattened f. 


It is apparent, from thefe and many other teftimonies, that the 
Hottentots are not real Negroes, but blacks approaching to white- 
nefs, in the fame manner as the Moors are whites approaching to 
blacknefs. ‘TIhefe Hottentots are a fingular race of people. Their 
females, who are generally much fmaller whan the men, have an ex- 
crefuence, or broad haid {kin, which arifes from the top of the os pu- 
bis, and hangs down, like an apron, till it reaches the middle of their 
thighs |. All the women who are natives of the Cape are fubje@ 
to this deformity, which they willingly uncover to any perfon who 
withes ta examine it. The men are all half eunuchs, not by nature, 

but 


* Voyages de Spitiberg, p. 443. 

+ Le Premier Voy. du Prére Tachard, p. 108. 

$ Voyage d’Ovington, p. 194. 
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but by a moft abfuid cuftom of cutting out, about the age of eight 
years, one of their tefticles. M. Kore faw this operation perform 
ed. The circumftances with which ths reliyious ceremony is ace 
companied are fingular. The pricft rubs the boy with grea‘e taken 
from the entrails of a fheep; they lay him on his back, bind his 
hands and feet, and fome of his friends hold him faft in that pofition, 
The prieft then proceeds, and with a fharp knife cuts out the left tef- 
ticle. Im its place, he puts a ball of greafe of nearly the fame fize, 
accompanied with fome medicinal herbs. The wound is then fow-~ 
ed up with a needle made of the bone of fome fmall bird, and a 
thread from the tendon of a fheep. The patient is then untied and 
the prieft rubs the whole body of the boy with greafe fo copioufly, 
that it forms a hind of cruft. In the next place, the operator, with 
his nails, makes furrows in this cruft of greafe, from one end of the 
body te the other, and then dilcharges his urine upon them. — After 
this operation he again fills up the furrows with frofh greafe. Lhefe 
preparations being finifhed, the boy is abandoned, and left alone in a 
condition refumbling death rather than life. Jie is then obliged to 
creep, in the beft manner he can, into a hut erc€led near the place 
where the operation was performed. In this miferable hovcl, he ei- 
ther dies or recovers without afiiftance, or any other nourifhment 
than the greafe with which he cncrufted, In two days, he gene- 


tally recovers, ifues froin his hut, end returns to his relations *. 


Though all the Hottentots have flat nofes, this would not happen 
to them, if their mothers did not compiefs them immediatcly after 
birth ; for they confider prominent noles ac great deformities. Their 
lips are very thick, their tecth are white; their eye-brows are bufhy, 
their heads large, their bodies meagre, and their limbs flender. 

Their 


* Ocfcript du Cap, par Kolbe, p. 275. 
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Their exiftence feldom exceeds forty years. This limited duration 
of their lives is chiefly occafioned by the naftinefs in which they 
continually wallow, and the putrid flefh which conftitates their prin- 
cipal food. The Durch, fays TAVERNIER, carried off a Hottentot 
girl a few days after birth, brought her up among themfelves, and 
her colour continued to be as white as that of any Furopean. From 
this fact he draws the natural conclufion, that all the Hottentots 
would be equally fair, if they did not daub their bodies with black 


paint and gieale. 


In the territory of Natal, which ftretches along the African coaft 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, the natives differ greatly from the 
Hottentots. They are bettei made, and lefs ugly. Nature has 
hkewife made them blacker. ‘Ihen vifages are oval, their nofes 
well propoitioned, and thu teeth white. Their general afpedt is 
agreeable, and thar hair is crifped. Lake the Hottentots, however, 
they are fond of greafe; for they wear bonnets made of tallow. 
The height of thele bonnets is from eight to ten inches. The tal- 
low is well refined. They apply but little of it at a time, and mingle 
it fo completely with thei: hair, thac if never falls off * M. Kovue 
tells us, that thefe people do not ftammer in thar {pecch hke the 
Hottentots ; that they build houites, cultivate the ground, and fow a 
{pecics of maize, of which they make a fermented liquor T. Beyond 
Watal are the terrvorics of Sofala and Monomotapa, where, accor- 
ding to PIGAFITTA, the natives are black, but taller and thicker 
than the othe: Cafires, Thofe of Monomotapa, we are told by the 
Dutch voyagers, are black, tall, handfome, and have fine fratnres, 
The girls wear no clothes but a piece of thin cotton ftuff upon their 

middle. 


* Dampier, tom. 2. p 393- 
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middle. When married, however, they put on garments. Though 
very black, thefe people differ from the Negroes. Their features are 
not fo ugly; they emit no bad fmell; and they can endure neither 
hard labour nor fervitude. 


The inhabitants of Madagafcar and of Mofambique are more or 
lefs black. The hair of the natives of Madagafcar is not fo much 
crifped as thofe of Mofambique. Neither of thefe people are genu- 
ine Negroes. Both men and women go perfectly naked. They eat 
the flefh of elephants, and fell the ivory to merchants *. Madagaf- 
car is inhabited by blacks and whites; the latter of whom, though 
tawny, feem to be a different race. The hair of the former is black 
and crifped; but that of the latter is more fair, lefs crifped, and 
much larger. It is remarked by FrANcis CAucHE, that theie 
whites are probably of European extraction; for none of them 
whom he faw had flat nofes, like the Chinefe. He likewife informs 
us, that the Madagafcar whites are fairer than the Caftillans; that 
their hair is long; that even the blacks are not flat-nofed, like thofe 
on the continent; and that their lips are not thick. There are alfo 
many perfons in this ifland of a tawny or olive colour, who probably 
proceed from a commixture of the whites and blacks, We are told 
by the fame traveller, that the natives round the Bay of St Auguftine 
are tawny; that they have no beards; that their hair is fmooth and 
lony; that they are a tall and handfome people; and that, though 
they probaby never heard of Mahomet, the males are all circum- 


cifed t+. The firft European fettlement on this ifland was eftablithed 
by 
* Recueil des voyages, tom. 3. p. 623.5 Le Voy. de Moquet, p. 265.; et La 
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by the French; but it was foon abandoned *. Upon their arrival 
they iaw the white men formerly mentioned; and they perceived 
that the blacks had a great refpect for the whites T. Madagafcar 
is a very populous ifland, and abounds in cattle and good pafturage. 
Both fexcs indulge much in debauchery ; and public proftitution 1s 
not reckoned difhonourable. They are fond of finging, dancing, 
and fimilar amufements. Though naturally indolent, they know 
and pradlife fome of the mechanical arts. They have no furniture 
in their houfes, but flecp upon mats. Notwithftanding this circum- 
ftance, they have hufbandmen, carpenters, fmiths, potters, and even 
goldimiths. They eat their meat almoft raw ; and, after fu.ging the 
hair, they devour the fkins of their oxen, The vulgar go nearly 
naked ; but drawers or petticoats of cotton or of tilk are ufed by 


the more opulent f[. 


The inhabitants of the interior regions admit not of any accurate 
defcription, becaufe we have too littl knowledge of them. Thofe 
whom the Arabians call Ziugves are black, and nearly in a favage 
ftate. 


From the authorities which have been quoicd, it appears that the 
Negroes are a different {pecies of blacks from the Caffres. It is ftill 
more apparent, however, that the differences in colour are the genu- 
ine effets of climate; and that the peculiaritics in features have a 
great dependence upon the cuftoms and pra€tices obferved by dif- 
ferent nations, as thofe of flattening the nofe, pulling the hair from 
the eye-brows, making the cars unnaturally long, the lips thick, the 

Vou. I. oe 3 face 
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face broad, 8cc. We cannot have a ftronger evidence of the influ- 
ence of climate upon the colour of the human fkin, than to find, 
under the fame latitude, and diftant from cach other above one 
thoufand Ieagues, a race of men fo fimilar as thofe of Nubia and of 
Senegal ; and that the Hottentots, who have fprung from the blacks, 


are the whitelt people in Africa, folely becaufe the country they in- 
habit 1s the coldcft. 


The nitives of Madagafear are called Malegaches or Madecaffes. 
They are portly in their perfons, and generally exceed the middle 
ftature. In their countenances, ftriking marks of good nature and 
franknefs are exhibited. They difcover ro defire of learning any 
thing which has not a relation to the fimpleft wants of nature. An 
uncommon depree of carclefInefs and apathy rendeis every thing un- 
fupportable to them which requires any exertion of mind. ‘They are 
fober, fprightly, and alive, and fpend their lives in alternate reft ana 
amufement. To the Malgache, the prefent moment is to be en- 
joyed; he fcems not to be fulceptible of forefight; and he entertains 
not an idea that any man can give himfcll uneafinefs about futurity. 
Thefe iflenders are perfectly free beings, and, in general, enjoy 
health of body and tranquility of mind. ‘The Malegache is his 
own abfolute matter. He has no rcftiaint on his freedom. He atts 
and does what he pleafes, except what may be injurious to his fel- 
low creatuies. He never attempts to aflume an empire over the 
minds or u‘tions of his nuighbours J ach individual adopts his own 


mode of living, in which no body cver thinks of difturbing him. 


In Madagafcar, the inhabitants are divided into a great number 
of tribes, which are all governed by particular chiefs. The lands 
are not divided, but bclong to thofe who take the trouble of culti- 


vating 
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vating them. Rice conftitutes their chief food, though they likewife 
ufe butcher-meat and fith, of which laft their feas and rivers afford 
great quantities, as well as a great diverlity of kinds. The power of 
their chiefs is much limited; but, in the province of Carcanafli, they 
are the fuppofed proprictors of all the land, which they diflribute 
anong their fubjects, who pay a fmall quit-rent only, It is not un- 
worthy of remark, that, among thefe remote ifJanders, we can trace 
evident marks of the feudal laws of Europe. In this province, the 
people have fome knowledge of writing. In the Madecaffe lan- 
puagze, there are a few hiflorical compofitions; but their Icarned 
men, who are denominated Omdbiafis, ule folely the Arabic charac- 
ters. ‘They have written treatifes on medicine, geumancy, and judi- 
cial aflrology. The Ombiailes are both phyticians and forcerers, a 
conjunction not altogether, even in one of the moft enlightened 
kingdoms ot Europe, defptfed or abolifhed, as we lcain fiom the late 
famous narratives of the effects of awimal magnetifm in Paris! The 
molt celebrated of thefe forcerers come fiom the province of Mata~ 
tane, where magical tricks are in the highcft chimation. The other 
natives of the illand dread the Matatancs, becaufe they excel in this 
art of deception. In thetr public ichools, the Ombiaffes teach geo- 
mancy and aftrology. The Arabs, who made a conqueft of this 
ifland about three hundred years ago, taught the natives the art of 
writing; and the knowledge of the Arabian language is pretty gene- 


ral in feveral provinces of Madagafcar. 


It might have been expected, that the Mahomcetan religion fhould 
have made a greater progre(s in this ifland, efpecially when we con- 
fider, that, for centuries, it has been fo much frequented by the 
Arabs. If we except, however, circumcifion, abftinence from pork, 
and fome other infignificant praCticcs, which have little influence on 

Ff 2 general 
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general manners and condu@, even the defcendents of the Arabs 
have forgottcn or neglected the fundamental principles of their reli- 
gion. They believe not in a future exiftence. They admit, like 
the Manichces, of two principles in nature, the one fupremely good, 
and the other extremely wicked. ‘To the former they never addrefs 
their prayers, but continually do homage and offer up facrifices to 
the latter. The ifland of Madagafcar is fo contiguous to the coaft 
of Africa, that it has moft probably been peopled from that vaft con- 
tinent. But at prefent, however, the different races are fo intermixed, 
that, to defcribe all the varicties of them would be a vain and a ufe- 
lefg attempt. The real race of Negroes, however, are eafily to be 
diftinguifhed ; but it is almofl impoffible to recognize thofe who are 
defcended from the whites. 


Buch of thefe iflanders as poffefs any erudition relate, that the 
Creator of the heavens and the earth formed, from the body of the 
firft man, whilft he was aflecp, feven women, who were the mothers 
of their different ranks or cafts. The caft of the Rhoandrians were 
formed from the firft man’s brain; that of the Aracandrtans, from 
his neck; that of the Ontzatfi, from his left fhoulder; that of the 
Vodziri, from his right fide; that of the Ontzoa, from the thigh and 
the calf of the leg; and that of the Ondeves, from the foles of his 
feet. According to the parts of the body from which thefe cafts are 
fuppofed to have procecded, their rank and importance are eftimated. 


It is impoffible to perufe this account of the origin of mankind, 
given by the natives of Madagafcar, without recognifing a moft 
ftriking refemblance between it and that delivered to us by the moft 
celebrated legiflator Mosrs. ‘hefe eaftern people cut feven women 
out of one man; but Mosrs contents himfelf with cutting one wo- 


man 
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man only out of the fide of ADAM, our firft progenitor; and Evg, 
the wife of Apa, from the prefent population of this globe, feems 
to have been perfectly fufficient to accomplith the grand purpole for 


which fhe was created. 


In Madagafcar, a plurality of wives is not uncommon, particular~ 
ly among the chiefs and other rich individuals, But they never le» 
gally marry more than one; for the reft are confidered as concu- 
bines. This practice is not attended with thofe difagrceable confe- 
quences which we fhould naturally expedt ; for all thefe women live 
together im perfedt harmony. Betides, a divorce may be obtained 
whenever the conjeral union becomes difagreeable either to the huf- 
band or wife. In this iffand, adultery is regarded as a robbery, and 
receives the fame punithment. Flence thefe people have the great- 
eft refpeG@ for a martied ftate. They caution ftrangers to bchave 
with decency to their wives; but, what is moft ridiculoufly abfurd, 
they offer the ufe of their daughters to ftrangers, and think them- 


elves highly honoured when the offer is accepted. 


Before drawing general conclufions, we fhall give a {hort account 
of the natives of the New World. In the more northerly regions 
of America, we meet with a hind of Laplanders, who refemble thofe 
of Europe, or the Afiatic Samoiedes. They are not numerous; bui 
they occupy a great extent of territory. Thofe who inhabit Davis’s 
Straits are of a diminutive flature, have an olive colour, and thick, 
fhort legs. ‘“Ioey are expert fifhers, and eat their fifhes and their mcat 
perfeGly raw. Their drink confifte of water, or the blood of fea-dogs. 
They are very robuft, and live toa great age *, Thefe circumftances 
conftitute, in the moft exa@t manner, the figure, the colour, and the 

mafnere 
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manners of the nativcs of Lapland. What is fingular, the Fins, who 
are adjacent to the Laplanders of Europe, are a white, beautiful, 
pretty largc, and handfome people; and, in the neighbourhood of 
the Laplanders of America, we mect with a race of mer. who are 
tall, pretty white, and poffeficd of regular features *. Along Hud- 
fon’s Bay, and to the north of Labrador, the favages are fmall, ill- 
made, ugly, and feem not to bclong to the fame race with the for- 
mer. ‘Their faces, like thofe of the favages of Jeflo, are almoft en- 
tirely covered with hair. In {ummer, they live in tents made of the 
fkins of rein-dccr; and, in winter, they dwell under giound, where 
the men and women flecp pramifcuoufly. In Newfoundland, the 
favages have a refemblance to thofe of Davis's Straits. Their ature 
is low; they have little or no beard, large eyc., flat nofes, and broad 
faces. The traveller from whom this delciiption is taken, adds, that 
they are very fimilar to the natives in the netzhbourhocd of Green- 
land t+. Thefe fuvages fpread over the northern reyiens of Ame-= 
rica; but, to the fouth of them, we fall in wich a more numcious 
and different race, who inhabit Canada, and the countzics adjacent, 
as far as the tertitories of the Affiniboils, Thefle pcople are large,” 
sobuft, and well proportioned; their hair end cycs are black, and 
their tecth white, Ther colour is twatthy; they have fcanty beards, 
and fearcely any hair on thou bodis. In the chace they are ex- 
tremely fleet, and, in travelling, indefatigable. They are a bold, 
grave, hardy people, and have fo gicat a rcfemblance to the oriental 
Tartars, that, if there were no dificulty concerning the poflibility of 
their migration to the New World, we thould be apt to conclude 
that they had {prung from the fame origin, They likewafe live un- 
der the fame latitude, which is an additional proof .of the powerful 


influence 


* Hift. Nat. des Ifles, p. 189. 
4 Recueil des Voyages an Nord, tom. 3. p. 9. 
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fluence of climate upon the colour and even the figure of human 
bodies. Thus, in the northern regions of the New as well as of the 
Old Continent, we, in the firft place, find a race fimilar to the Lap- 
landers, and alfo white men with fair hair, like thofe of the north of 
Europe; then a hairy race, like the favages of Jeflo ; and, laftly, the 
favages of Canada, who ftretch as far as the Gulf of Mexico, and 
have a ftriking refemblance to the European Tartars. This exten- 
five country, even on its farft difcovery, was very thinly inhabited. 
We are told by M. Fasry, who penetrated farther into North 
America than perlups avy other perfon, and where the favages, of 
courfe, could have fuffered no diminution of population from the 
depredations of Europe ins, that, in this region, he frequently travel- 
led two hundred leagues without feecing a human creature, or per- 
ceiving any marks which indicated the adjacent country to be inha« 
bited ; and that, when he did meet with any Indian huts, they were 
generally diftant from each other about one hundred leapues, and 
the whole inhabitants feldom exceeded twenty individuals. It is 
tiuc, that, along the banks of rivers and lakes, they are more nume- 
rous, and fometimes even troublefome to the European colonifts. 
In thofe nations, however, the numbe: of perfons feldom amounts to 
more than three or four thoufand, who are fpread over a vaft extent 


of country. 


The multiplication of the human fpecies, in every climate, de- 
pends more upon their union into a focial ftate than any other cir- 
cumftance. Men, comparatively, would not be fo numerous as thic 
wild quadrupeds, if they did not derive mutual fupport from each 
other. The bifons, or wild oxen of North America, exceed perhaps 
in numbers, thofe of the human fpccies. But, though population 
be one refult of focicty, their iucreafed numbers give rife to and 

ftrenethen 
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ftrengthen their union. Hence it may be prefumed, that the want 
of civilization in the New World is chiefly owing to its being thinly 
inhabited ; for though, originally, each nation exhibited different 
manners and cuftoms; though fome of them were more daftardly, 
erucl, and favage than others; yet they were all ignorant, flupid, 
and equally deftitute of induftry and of arts. 


Though North America, however, affords favages only, Mexico 
and Peru prefented to the view of Europeans a civilifed people go- 
verned by laws and by regal eftablifhments. They were poffeded 
of arts, of induftry, and of religion. They lived in cities, where 
the fovereign, by his authority, maintained order and police. Thefe 
people, who, at the time of their being difcovered, were exceedingly 
numerous, cannot be regarded as new nations, or, by reafon of their 
remotenefs, as originating from individuals who had paffed the \t- 
lantic from the Old Continent. The inhabitants of Florida, along 
the Mifffippi, and of the more foutherly regions, are more tawny 
than thofe of Canada. The paint and oil with which they befmear 
their bodies, make their colour unnaturally olive. We are informed 
by CoREAL, that, in Florida, the women are ftrong, tall, and, like 
the men, of an olive colour ;that they paint their arms, legs, and 
bodies, with different colours, which remain perpetually, becaufe, by 
the operation of pundturing, they are indclibly engrained in the 
fkin ; that the olive colour docs not proceed fo much from the heat 
of the climate, as from the oil with which their {kins are varnithed. 
He farther tells us, that the women are very aclive; that they fwim 
acrofs broad rivers, each with an infant in her arms; and that they 
climb with agility the higheft trees *, The whole of thefe qualities 

they 
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they poflefs in demmon. with ;the Canadians and the other favages of 
America, 


It is remarked by Father du Teatre, that the Garibbees are, in ge- 
neral, tall, and have an agreeable afpect; that they are healthy, f{trong, 
and active; that the countenances of fome of them are flat,. and their 
nofes deprefled: But thefe features are not natural; they are induced 
artificially, foon after birth, by the parents. Moft-of the Caribbees 
have {mall, black eyes, long, fmooth, black hair, and white teeth. 
Their colour is tawny or olive. This colour is the effect of Nature, 
vand not of art; for their offspring, who have been: brought up in 
Europe, and denied the ufe of paint, had the fame colour with that 
of their parents. Thefe favages, though crucl to their enemies, are ng- 
turally of a mild and compaflionate difpofition. Without diftinGion, 
they marry ftrangers, or their own mothers; and many of them 
poffefs, at the fame time, two fifters, or the mother and daughter, and 
even their own daughter. With regard to their wives, the men par-~ 
don, with the greatelt eafe, their unfaithfulnefs ; but they never for- 
give the man whu debauches them. They feed upor crabs, turtles, 
fithes, lizarde, and ferpents, which they feafon with pimento, and the 
powder of manioc *, As they are indolent to excefs, and accuftomed 
to an unreftrained independence, they can never, like the Negroes, 
be reconciled to any regular kind of labour. They exert every ef- 
fort to preferve their liberty, and, rather than work, they will die of 
hunger, or of melancholy, The Arrouaguas, who have milder dif- 
pofitions thsa the Caribbees, are fometimes employed ag labourers, 
but only in their favourite exercifes of hunting or fithing. The Bre- 
filian flaves have nearly the fame difpofitions. They are not, how- 

Vor. IT. Gg ever, 
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‘ever, fo ‘Tndotent, ftupid, and tetanchily, as the Other favapes of Anié- 
rica. When gently treated, they will fubmit to any manual épéra- 


tion, except that of cultivating the ground, which they regard as the 
"preateft mark of fMaVery. 


The female CariBbees are fat, and ‘pretty handfome. Their eyes 
and hair are black, their mouths fmall, their teeth white ; and they 
are referved and modeft in their behaviour. They ufe paint; but 
they do not, Tike the men, make black lines on their faces and other 
patts of the body. ‘They wear finall aprons only, which are made 
of cotton, ftudded with Heads, and eight or ten inches in breadth, by 
five or fix inlenpth. Befide thefe aprons, which they purchafe from 
the Europeans, they employ collars of the fame cloth, which hang 
down upon their breafts. Of this Ruff they likewife wear bracelets, 
and ear-rings compofed of ftrings of beads, or made of a blue ftone. 
The only other ornament peculiar to the women is a bufkin of cot- 
ton ftudded with beads, which extends from the calf of the leg to 
the ankles. When girls attain the age of puberty, they are allowed 
aprons and bufkins, the laft of which are made fo ftrait, that they 
éainriot be removed. This apparatus prevents the lower parts of the 
leps from thickening, and the upper parts, of courfe, grow larger and 
{tronger *. 


In Mexico and Peru, the inhabitants are fo interrnixed, that it is 
difficult to fee two countenances of the fame complexion. The city 
of Mexico is compofed of Europeans, fouth and north American In- 
dians, Negroes of Africa, Mulattoes, and Mongtels of every {pecies t. 
The génbine natives are olive and brown, nimble, and well-propor- 

tioned. 
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uoned. On their eye-browsa, their hair is fcanty, but that on their 
heads is black and very long 


We are informed by Warer, that, in the Ifthmus of America, 
the natives are of a good ftature and fhape. They have elegant 
limbs, a full cheft, and are remarkably fleet in the chace. The wo- 
men are fhort and {quat. Both fexes have round faces} flat fhort 
nofes, large eyes, generally of a grey colour, and very brilliant, pro- 
minent fore-heads, thin lips, white teeth, and very regular features. 
Their hair is long, black, and ftraight ; and, if they did not pull out 
the hairs, the men would have beards, Their colour is tawny, and 


their eye-brows are black. 


TVhefe people, however, are not the only natives of this Ifthmus., 
There are among them a {pecies of white men, whofe colour refem- 
bles that of milk. Their bodies are covered with a fhort white 
down; which, upon the face, is not fo thick as to conceal the {kin. 
Their hair, as well as their eye-brows, are perfely white. Thefe 
Indians are fhurter than the others ; and it is fingular, that their eye- 
lids have the form of crefcents, with the points turned downward. 
Their eyes are fo weak, that, during the day, they have no diftina 
perception of objets. They fee beft by the mild light of the moon. 
Phey cannot endure hard labour. During the day they fleep, and 
feldom go abroad but in the night. When the moon thines, they 
run nimbly through the deepeft fhades of the forefts, with as much 
eale and iafety as other men do in the brighteft day. Thefe men, 
upon the whole, are by no means fo vigorous as the other In- 
dians. ‘They conftitute a peculiar and diftingt race. It fometimes 
happens, -however, that a copper-coloured male and female produce 

: Gg 2 one 
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one of thefe white children. Warer, fiom whom thefe facts are 
enumeratcd, tells us, that he had feen children of this kind when they 
exceeded not their firft year *. If this narcative be true, the confti- 
tution and the colour of thefe white Indians muft be a kird of dif- 
eafe derived from their parents. But, if they are produced by thofe 
of a copper colour, then they muft form a diftin@ race, refem- 
bling the Chacrelas of Java, and the Bedas of Ceylon. But, if thefe 
whites really proceed from copper-coloured parents, it mi ft likewife 
be allowed, that the Bedas and Chacrelas have been produced by 
tawny progenitors ; and that they form not a particular race, but are 
only individuals, who, by foie accidental and unknown cautc, have 
affumed a colour different from that of their original ftock, 


This laft idea feems to be the moft probable. The ocvalional pro- 
duétion of whites by Negroe parents adds great force to this theory. 
We have defcriptions of two white Negroes in the Hiftory of the 
French Academy. ‘ I have feen one of them,’ fays the COUNT ue 
Burron, ‘ and am affured that they are very frequent among the 
“ Negroes of Africa tf. What I have fecn, independently of the re- 
¢ Jations of voyagers, leaves me no room to doubt concerning the ori- 
‘ gin of thefe white Negroes, They are only Negroes who have de- 
‘ generated from their race, and not a particular permanent f{pecies 
© of men: In a word, they are among the Negroes what WAFER tells 
‘ us the white Indians are among the yellow or copper-coloured In- 
‘ dians of Darien, and, probably, what the Chacrelas and Bedas are 
‘ among: ihe brown Indians of the Eaft. It is fingular, that this vae 
‘ yiation of Nature takes place only from black to white, and not 
‘ from white to black. It is no lefs fingular, that all the people in 
‘ the Eaft Indies, in Africa, and in America, where thefe white men 

* appear, 
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‘ appear, lie under the fame latitude: The Ifthmus of Darien, the 
‘ Negroe country, and the ifland of Ceylon, are under the very fame 
‘ parallel. White, then, appears Co be the primitive colour of Na- 
© ture, which may be varied by climate, by food, and by manners, 
‘ to yellow, brown, and black, and which, in certain circumftances, 
‘ returns, but fo greatly altered, that it has little or no refemblance 
“ tg the original whitencfs. ’ 


The two extremes of blacknefs and whitenelfs continually approach 
each other. In her molt {eemingly perfe& exertions, Nature made 
men white, and, after undergoing every poffible fhade, fhe ftill ren~ 
ders them white. But the fpecific whitenefs is very different from 
the accidental. We have fimilar examples in the vegetable kingdom. 
A white flower, even in the quality of whitenefs, is very aifferent 
from a red one which has been rendered white by froft, or by ex- 
clufion from light. 


The Indians of Peru, and efpecially thofe who live in the plains 
and along the iea-coafts, are, like the inhabitants of the Ifthmus, of a 
copper colour. But thofe who occupy the elevated parts of the 
country between the two ranges of the Cordeliers, are almoft as white 
as the Europeans. Jn Peru, fome parts of the country are a league 
higher than others, which produces a greater variation on the tempc- 
rature of the climate than an hundred leagues of latitude. The In- 
dians of Guiana, and along the river of the Amazons, are all more 
or lefs of a ‘awny reddith colour, ConpAMINe tells us, that the 
differences in the fhades are chiefly occafioned by the temperature of 
the air, which yaries from the heat of the Torrid Zone, to the great 
colds produced by the neighbourhood of the fnow *: That the Oma- 


uas, 
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guas, and fome other favages, flatten the faces of their children by 
lacing their heads between two boards * ; that others pierce the nof- 
trils, lips, or cheeks, and place in them feathcrs, the bones of fithes, 
and fimilar ornaments ; that moft of them bore their ears, and, in- 
ftead of ear-rings, employ herbs and flowers ft. In Brafil, the fa- 
vages are nearly of the fame fize with the Europeans; but they are 
ftronger, and more agile: Neither are they fubjected to fo many dif- 
eafes ; and their longevity is great. Their hair is black, and fcldom 
grows hoary with age. Their colour is tawny, or a mixture of red 
and brown. Their heads are large, their fhoulders broad, and their 
hair is long. They pull the hairs out of their beards, their eye- 
brows, and all parts of their bodies, which makes them have an un- 
common and a ferocious appearance. Their under lip they pierce, 
and as an ornament infert into it a green ftone, or a {mall polithed 
bone. Immediately after birth, the mothers flatten the nofes of their 
children. The whole of them go abfolutely naked, and paint their 
bodies with different colours. Thofe who inhabit the fca-coafts are 
now jomewhat civilized by their intercoufe with the Portuguefe ; 
but moft of thofe who occupy the interior parts of the country are 
fill favages. A favage people are not to be civilized by force or by 
flavery. In thefe favage nations, (he miffionaries have polithed more 
men than the arms of thofe princes by whom they were fubdued. 
The ferocity and ftubbornnefs of the favages of Paraguay were con- 
quered by the humanity, the gentlenefs, and the venerable example 
of the miMionaries. They frequently begged to be inftruéted in that 
law by which men were rendered fo perfedt ; and they often follow- 
ed its precepts, and united with fociety 1. In general, the natives of 


Paraguay 

* Voy. de Ia Condamine, p. 72. { Ibid p. 48. 
1 Voy. de Lery, p. 108. 5 Coreal, tom. 1 p 163 3 Mem. pour fervir a Uhift. des In- 
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'Pirapuay wre tall and well-proportioned. Their coutitenances are 
lorig, atid their fkin is olive-coloured *. 


We are informed by FREZIER, that the natives of Chili, like 
‘thofe of Peru, are tawny, their colour refembling reddifh copper. 
This colour differs from that of the Mulattoes, who, as they dre pro- 
duced by the commixture of whites and blacks, are of a brown co- 
four, or a mixture of black and white. On the contrary, the South 
American Indians are yellow, or rather reddifh. In Chili, the inha- 
bikants are of a middle fizc. They have large chefts, thick limbs, 
finall eyes, long ears, ftraight, bufhy, black hair, and countcnances 
by no means aprecabl.. They pull the hairs out of their beards, 
and lengthen their ears. Though the climate is not hot, they gene- 
rally wear no clothes, except a {kin thrown over their fhoulders, 


It has been alleged, that, on the confines of Terra Magellanica, 
and near the cxtremity of Chili, there cxifts a gigantic race of men. 
Fri zicr tells us, trufting to the authority of fome Spaniards, that 
thcfe men are nine or ten feet in height. Thefe gigantic men, he 
remarks, ate called Patagonians, and live on the eaftern parts of the 
coaft, This ftory of the Patagonians was afterwards confidered as 
fabulous, becaufe the Indians along the Straits of Magellan were 
found not to exceed the common ftature of mankind, This circum- 
ftance, he continues, might have deceived FROGER, in his narrative 
of the voyage of M. pr Grnnes; for both fpecics of men are faid to 
have been feen by the crew of tne fame velfel. The crew of the James 
of St Malo, we are told, faw, in Gregory Bay, if the year 1709, feven 
of thefe giants; and the crew of the St Peter of Marfeilles faw fix 

of 
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of them, to whom they: offered bread, brandy, and wine, which, 
though they had given prefents of arrows to the failors, and affifted 
them in bringing the fhip’s boat afhore, they refufed*. As M. vz 
FREZIER, howevey, does not fay that he had feen any of thefe gi- 
gantic favages, and as the relations concerning them are full of exag- 
gerations upon other fubjedts, the exiftence of a race of giants, fo high 
as ten feet, muft ftill remain problematical. The bodies of fuch men 
muf{t be eight times the bulk of thofe of ordinary perfois, About 
five feet is the mean height of the human fpecies ; and the extremes 
feldom exceed a foot above or below this flandard, Giants and 
dwarfs who exceed thefe terms are accidental varieties only, and not 
diftin&t and permanent races. Befides, if thefe Magellanic giants 
have any exiftence, their numbers muft be very ftnall; for the fa- 
vages found along the Straits, and in the adjacent iflands, are of a 
middle fize. They are of an olive colour; and they have large 
chefts, fquat bodies, thick legs, and ftraight black hair +. In fine, 
their ftature does not exceed the ordinary fize, and, both in colour 
and hair, they refemble the other Americans, 


——_ 





—Sa 


In condudting a narrative of this naturc, compiled from a multipli- 
city of voyages written by various authors, and in different lan- 
guages, it muft of neceflity, aflume a defultory appearance. But, as 
the great object of this chapter 1s, to give concife idcas concerning 
the fituation, charater, manners, rcligion, and government of man- 
kind almot from the South to the North Pole, every indulgence is 
to be expected from.an intelligent reader. ‘To accomplith this pur- 


pofe, 
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pole, the quantity of reading ie immenfe; but the ute [ have made 
of it, othecs muaft determine. 


With this view, leaving the weft coaft of America, I thall proceed 
to pive a curfory account of the inhabitants of fome of the iflands in 
the South Sea or Pacific Ocean, 


Before proceeding to more particular obfervations, ome general re- 
mark cannot eftape notice. The natives of the numerous iflands 
{cattered through this immenfe ocean, admit of two obvious and 
charaétcriftic divifions, namely, the friendly, gencrons, and hofpitable ; 
and the barbareur, brutal, and bofirte. 


On each of thefe fubjc&ts particular examples can only be ex- 
hibited.—-At Otaheite and feveral other iflands, the natives, as a 
mark of intended friendfhip, uniformly prefent, hike the northern 
nations of old, green branches of trees. When Captain Coox and his 
affociates anchored in a fine bay, called Motavai *, they were initant- 
ly furrounded by the natives in their canoes, who exchanged cocoa~ 
murs, bread-fruit, and fome imall fithes, for beads and fimilar trifles. 
The bread-fruit,’ Gaptain Coox informs us, * grows on a tree 


* 


ta 


that is about the fize of a middling oak. Its leaves are frequently 


e 


a foot and an half long, of an oblong fhape, deeply infinuated like 


“ 


thofe of the fig-tree, which they refemble in confiftence and colour, 


a“ 


and in the exuding of a white milky juice upon being broken. 
The frua is about the fize and fhape of a child’s head; and the 
furface is reticulated, not much unlike a truffle. It is éovered 
with a thin {kin, and has a core about as big as the handle of a 
{mall knife. The eatable part lies between the fkin and the core: 
Vou. II. Th It 
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* It is as white as fnow, and fomewhat of the eonfiftence of new 
‘bread. It muft be roafted before it is eaten, ‘being fir divided 
‘ into three or four parts. Its tafte is infipid, with a flight fweet- 
* nefs, fomewhat refembling that of the crumb of wheaten bread 
‘ mixed with a Jerufalem artichoke *.’ 


In this voyage, Captain Cook was attended by the celebrated 
Mr Banks, (now Sir JosepH), and Dr SoLANDER, gentlemen 
highly qualified for {crutinizing every department of Nature, whether 
animal, vegetable, or mineral, When they landed, they were ami- 
cably received by fome hundreds of the inhabitants, though the lat- 
ter were flruck with fuch awe, that the firft who approached crept 
almoft upon his hands and knees. He, however, prefentcd the ull 
fymbol of peace, a green branch of atree. Captain Cook and his 
company took a walk for fome miles in the woods, attended by a 
numerous train of natives, who had now relinquifhed thcir timidity 
and become familiar. ‘ As we went along,’ Captain Coox remarks, 
‘ we diftributed beads and other {mall prefents among them, and 
‘ had the fatisfaction to fee that they were much gratified. Our 
‘ circuit was not lefs than four or five miles, through groves of trees, 
‘ which were loaded with cocoa-nuts and bread-fruit, and afforded 
‘ the moft grateful fhade. Under thefe trees were the habitations 
‘ of the people, mroft of them being only a roof without walls; and 
* the whole {cene realized the poetical fables of Arcadia t.’ 


A curious cuftom, though pra@ifed by fome other iflanders, was 
here exhibited. ‘ Two men,’ fays Captain Coox, ‘ of fuperior 
' rank came en beard, and each fingled out his friend ; one of them, 
‘ whofe name was found to be Marauan, fixed upon Mr Bawxs, 

“ and 
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‘and the other upon me. This ceremony confifted in taking off 
‘ preat partof their clothes and putting them on us. In rcturn for 
‘ this, we prefented each of them with a hatchet and fome beads *.’ 
After this interchange of prefents with TooT 41 AH, the natives, both 
males and females, continues Captain Cook, ‘ attended us to feveral 
‘ large houfes, in which we walked about with great freedom. The 
‘ Jadies fhowed us all the civility of which, in our fituation, we 
‘ could accept; and, on their part, feemed to have no f{cruple that 
* would have prevented its being cariied farther tT.’ Next day, 
Captain Cook and his aflociates took leave of their frierdly chief, 
and direéted their courfe along the fhore. In their walk, they met, 
at the head of a numerous train of people, another chief, called 
Tuzourat TamMaiDE, with whom amity was eflablithed by mutually 
exchanging branches of trees, putting their hands on their left 
breafts, and pronouncing the word Taso, which fignifies friend. 
The chief then invited them to cat, which offer they readily accep- 
ted, and made a hearty meal upon fifh, bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, and 
plantains. ‘ During this vifit,’ continues Captain Cook, ‘a wife 
‘ of our noble hoft, whofe name was Jomo, did Mr Banks the 
* honour to place herfelf upon thc fame matt, clofe by him. Tomio 
* was not in the firft bloom of her youth; nor did the appear to 
* have been evcr remarkable for her beauty. Hie did not, therefore, 
‘ I believe, pay her the molt flattering attention. It happened too, 
* as a farther mortification to this lady, that, feeing a very pretty 
* girl among the crowd, he, not adverting to the dignity of his 
* companio;. beckoned to her to come to him. The girl, after fome 
‘ intreaty, complied, and fat down on the cther fide of him. He 
* loaded her with beads, and every fhowy trifle that could pleafe her. 
‘ His Princefs, though fle was fomewhat mortified at the preference 

Hha2 * that 
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‘ that was given to her rival, did not difcontinue her civilities, bute 
* ftill affiduoufly fupplied him with the milk of the cocoa-tree, and 
* fuch other daiuties a3 were in her reach.’ In fimilar circumftances, 
could any Prineefs in Europe have conducted herfelf with more dig- 
nity, politeneds, and propriety ? 


At firft ight, there appears a fingular trait in the charaéter of the 
natives even of Otaheite, and other friendly and placid iflanders. 
"Fhey are all arrant thieves, and can pick pockets with the dexterity 
of the moft expert London blackguard *. Their thefts, however, 
admit of the flrongeft apology. We do not lean that they fteal 
from each other, but from flrangers, who exhibit fuch uncommon 
and alluring objeéts, that the temptation is almolt irrefiftible Tt. 
The accuracy and expedition, however, of their police is aflonifhing. 
A complaint of this kind is no fooner made to a chief, than he in- 
ftantly defpatches his meffengers; and the thieves are apprehended 
and the ftolen articles reftored in a few hours. Upon this fubjed, 
Captain Coox, with much propricty, remarks, that thefe pegple 
© fhow an intelligence and influence which would do honour te any 
* fyftem of governmem, however regular and improved t.’ But, he 
afterwards remarks, * That the people of this country, of all ranks, 
‘men and women, are the arranteft thicves upon the face of the 


‘ earth f. 


As an apology for the thievith dHpofition of thefe ignerant and 
snnocent people, Captain Coox, with much humanity and geod 
fenfe, remarks, ‘ That we muft not eflimate the vixtue of thefe 
‘ people by the only ftandard of morality, the conformity of their 

* conduct 


# See Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 89. et alzbi paffim. 
+ This idea is contradicted, Ibid. p. 170. t Ubid, p. 88. H Ibid. p. roo. 
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canduét to what in their opinion is right; but we mu{t not hafti- 
ly canclude, that theft is a teflimony of the fame depravity in them 
that it is in us, in the inftances in which our people were fufferers 
by their difhonefty ; for their temptation waa fuch, as to {urmount 
would be confidered as a proof of uncommon integrity among 
thofe who have more knowledge, better principles, and ftronger 
motives to refift the temptations of illicit advantage. An Indian 
among penny knives and beads, or even nails and broken glafs, is 
in the fame ftate of trial with the meaneft fervant in Europe among 


‘ unlocked coffers of jewels and gold *.’ 


a a a ow rs ~ a. 


rf 


Lhe principal object of this voyage was to make obfervations on 
a tranfit of the planct Venus over the Sun’s difk ; which, to the im- 
mortal honour of his Majefly GeorGe II]. was performed under 
his aufpices. This tranfit happened on the third day of June 1769; 
and the reader may fee a particular defcription of it in the Philofo- 


phical Tranfations, vol. 61. part 2. p. 379. et /egg. 


With regard to /wxeral rites, the people of thefe iflands never bury 
their dead unffer ground. About this time died an old woman of 
fume rank, who was related to Tomta, which gave our voyagers. 
an opportunity of obferving how thefe people difpofe of their dead. 
* In the middle of a {mall fquare, n@atly rail.d in with bamboo, the 
* awning of a canoe was raifed upon two pofts, and under this the 
‘ body was depofited upon a frame. It was covered with fine cloth; 
‘ and near it was placed bread-fruit, fith, and other provifions, We 
* were informed by our friend TuBouRAI TAMAIDE, that the food 
‘ was placed there as an offering to their gods. In the front of the 
* area was a kind of ftile, where the relations of the deceafed flood 

© tq 


* Haiwkelworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 102. 148 
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* to pay the tribute of their forrow; and under the awning were 
‘ innumerable fmall pieces of cloth, on which the tears and the blood 
* of the mourners had been fhed; for, in their paroxy{ms of grief, 
‘it is an univerfal cuftom to wound themfelves with the fhark’s 
‘tooth *.’ This cuftom, of expreffing grief by wounding them- 
felves, is not peculiar to any nation. Even in the civilized nations 
of Europe, extreme grief is often expreffed by violently beating the 
breaft, tearing the hairs from the head, and fometimes by actual fui- 
cide. The practice of expofing the dead above ground, till the fleth 
is confumed by putrefaction, and afterwards burying the bones, does 
not admit of an eafy explanation. It is worthy of remark, however, 
that AL1an and APOLLONIUS KHODIUS mention a fimilar cuftom 
among the antient inhabitants of Colchis, a country of Afia now 
known under the appellation of Adimgrcia. This manner of treat- 
ing the dead, however, was not cxtended to both fexes. The men 
were wrapped in a hide, and hung up in the air by a chain; but the 
women were buried in the carth: A diflingtion which might origi- 


nate from the extreme jealoufy, or rather delicacy, of the Afiatics. 


In a morning walk, Mr Banks met a number of atives, whom 
he difcovered to be a band of muficians. Having learnt where they 
were to fpend the evening, Mr Banxs and the other gentlemen 
pave their attendance. The band confifted of two players on the 
flute and three drummers. ‘The drummers accompanied the mufic 
with their voices; and the gentlemen weré’not a little furprifed to 
difcover that they were generally the fubject of the fong. ‘ We did 
‘ not expect,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ to have found, among the un- 
‘ civilized inhabitants of this fequeftered fpot, a chara€ter which has 
© been the fubjet of fuch praife and veneration, where genius and 

* knowledge 


* Hawkefworth’s Nurrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 342. 
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knowledge have been moft confpicuous; yet thefe were the bards 


or minftrels of Otaheite. Their fong was unpremeditated, and ac- 
companied with mufic; they were continually going about fiom 
place to place; and they were rewarded by the matter of the 


houfe, and the audience *.’ 


On the 2gth day of JFune 1769, Captain Cook and the other 


gentlemen went to the diftrict called Paparra, the property of their 
friends OAMO and OseEeREA, where they meantrto fleep. * We 


¢ 
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went on fhore about an hou: before night, and found that they 
were both abfent, having left thei: habitations to pay us a vifit at 
Matavai, This, however, did not alter our purpofe. We took 
up our quarters at the houfe of OBEREA, which, though fmall, 
was very neat, and, at this tins +, had no inhabitant but her father, 
who received us with looks that bid us welcome. Tlaving taken 
poffeilion, we were willing to improve the little day-light that was 
left us; and therefore walked out to a point, upon which we had 
feen, at a diftance, trees that are here called Etou, which general- 
ly diftinguith the places where thefe people bury the bones of their 
dead. ‘Their name for fuch Lurying-grounds, which are alfo 
places of worthip, is Moras. We were foon ftruck with the fight 
of an enormous pile, wluch, we were told, was the Morai of 
Oama and OZBERLA, and the principal piece of Indian architeQurc 
in the ifland. It wasa pile of ftone-work, raifed pyramidically, 
upon an oblong bafe, or {quare, two hundied and fixty-fevert feet 
long, and cighty-feven feet wide. it was built like the {mall py- 
ramidal mounts upon which we fomctimes fix the pillar of a fun- 
dia), where each fide is a flight of fteps. The Reps, however, at 


“ the fides, were broader than thofe at the ends; fo that it termi- 


* nated 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cock’s Voyage, vol. 2. PP. 147. 
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* nated not ina fquare of the fame figure with the baie, but in-a ridge, 
* lke the roof of a houfe 


Thefe people have a cuftom of anointing their heads with an oil 
exprefled from the cocoa-nut, in which fome fweet herbs or Howers 
have been infuled. As the oil 1s generally rancid, the {mell is at 
firft very offenfive; ‘ and,’ Captain Coox remarks, * as they live 
* in a hot country, and have no fuch thing zs a comb, they are not 
* able to keep their heads free from lice, which the children and com- 


mon people fometimes pick out and eat: A hateful cuftom, whol- 


ta 


ly different from their manners in cvery other particular ; for they 


are delicate and cleanly almoft without example; and thofe to 
‘¢ whom we diftributed combs foon delivered themfelves from ver- 


min Tt.’ 


The cuftom of taflowtng, or ftaining vartous parts of their bodics 
by means of {mall punctures and a kind of lamp-black, is general 
here, as well as in many other parts of the world. But they feldom 
or never deform their faces with thefe marks. ‘ It is ftrange,’ Cap- 
tain COOK remarks, ‘ that thefe people fhould value themfelves upon 
‘ what is no diflinétion ; for 1 never faw a native of this ifland, ei- 
‘ ther man or woman, in a ftate of maturity, in whom thefe marks 
‘ were wanting {.’-——-Their garments confift of cloth, or matting, of 
various kinds. The cloth, which is a vegetable math, like our pa~ 
per, they wear in dry weather only, becaufe it will not bear wetting ; 
and the matting when it rains, Thefe garments are put on in many 
different fafhions according as fancy direéts; for no part of their 

lothes is cut into fhape, nor arc any two picees fewed together. * As 
* finery,’ 


* Hawkefworth's Narrative of Cook's Voyage, vol. 2. p. 166. 
: INI p, 189 " ot Wid p. rgt 
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¢ finery,’ Captain Cook remarks, ‘ is always troublefome, and parti- 


¢ 


o ” o « “ e a wn a n n ~ a * 
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cularly in a hot country, where it confifts of putting one covering 
upon another, the women of rank always uncover themfelves as 
low as the wailt in the evening, throwing off all that they wear on 
the upper part of the body, with the fame negligence or‘eafe as our 
ladies would lay by a cardinal or double handkerchief. And the 
chiefs, even when they vilited us, though they had as much cloth 
round their middle as would clothe a dozen people, had frequently 
the reft of the body quite naked. Upon their legs and feet they 
wear no covering; but they fhade their faces from the fun 
with little bonnets, either of matting or of cocoa-nut leaves. 
This, however, is not all their head-drefs: The women fometimes 
wear little turbans, and fometimes a drefs which they value much 
more, and which, indced, is much more becoming, called Tomon. 
The Zomou confifts of human hair; plaited in threads, fcarcely 
thicker than fewing filk. Mr Bawxs has picces of it above a mile 
in lensth without a knot. Thefe they wind round the head in 
Such a manner as produces a very pretty effcét, and in a very great 
quantity 3 for I have feen five or fix fuch pieces wound about the 
head of one woman. Among thefe threads they ftick flowers of va- 
rious kinds *.’ The men likewife ornament their heads with the 


feathers of the ‘T'ropic-bird, and garlands of flowers. Lelide flowers, 


their perfonal ornaments are not numerous: Both fexes wear ear 


tings, but they are placed on one fide only: * When we came,’ fays 
Captain Cook, ‘ they confifted of {mall pieces of fhell, ftone, berrics, 


& 


é 


red peas, or fome fmall pearls, three in a ftring ; but our beads 
very foon fupplanted them all +. The children go perfectly na- 
Vot. IL, Ti ‘ ked: 

3 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 192, &c. 
' Ibid. p. 194. 
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* ked; the boys till they are fix or feven years old, and the girls tilt 
‘ they are three or four.’ 


In Otaheite, the houfes are all ereGted in the woods between the 
fea and the mountains; and no more ground is cleared for each 
lhhoufe than is fufficient to prevent the dropping of the branches upon 
the thatch. Hence from their houfes the inhabitants ftep immedi- 
ately into the moft delightful thades, formerly groves of bread-fruit 
and cocoa-nut trees, which are interfeted, in all directions, by the 
paths that lead fiom one houfe to another. The ground which a 
houfe covers is generally a parallelogram of about twenty-four fect 
long, and cleven wide, over which a roof is raifed upon three rows 
of pofis, parallel to each other, one on each fide, and the other in the 
middle. This roof, which is thatched with palm-leaves, confifts of 
two flat fides that terminate in a ridge, exa@tly fimilar to the thatched 
houfes in Britain. The utmoft height of the infide is about nine 
feer, and the eaves on cach fide reach to about three feet aud a half 
ef the ground. ‘ Below this, Captain Cook informs us, * and 
‘ through the whole height at each end, It 1s open, no part of it be- 
¢ ing inclofed with a wall.—The floor is covered, fome inches deep, 
+ with foft hay. Over this are laid mats ; fo that the whole is one 
¢ oufhion, upon which they fit in the day, and fleep in the night. In 
‘ fome houfes, however, there is one flool, which 1s wholly appro- 
¢ priated to the mafter of the family. Befides this, they have no 
‘ furniture, except a few little blocks of wood, the upper fide of 
‘ which is hollowed into a curve, and which ferve them for pil- 


‘ lows *. 


Their houfes are principally employed as dormitories; for, except 


when 
® UUawkefwurth’s Narrative of Cook's Voyage, vol. 2. p ts. 
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when it rains, they eat their victuals in the open air, under the fhade 
of a neighbouring tree. 6 The clothes that they wear in the day 
 ferve them for covering in the night ; the floor is the common bed 
‘of the whole houfehold, and is not divided by any partition. The 
‘ matter of the houfe and his wife fleep in the middle, next to them 
© the married people, next to them the unmarried women, and next to 
‘ them, at a little diftance, the unmarried men; the fervants, ot 
* Toutous, as they are called, ficep in the open air, except it rains, 
* and, in that cafe, they come juft within the thed *.”) They have 
houfes, however, of a much larger fize, built for the temporary ac- 
commodation of a whole diftrictt. Some of thefe are 206 feet long, 
30 broad, and, unde: the ridge, 20 fect high. Thefe houfes are built 
and maintained at the common expence of the diflidt f. © Thefe 
* houfes, like thofe of feparate familics, have no walls. Privacy, in- 
© deed, is little wanted among people who have not even the idea 


¢ of indecency, cither in words or actions 4.’ 


The chief food of the natives of Otahcite confifts of verctables, 
They have no tame aniials, exccpt poultry, hogs, and dogs, and 
thefe are not numerous. Captain Cook and his affociates agreed 
that a South Sea dog was little inferior to a Britifh lamb, which is 
probably occafioned by their being kept up, and fed folely upon vc- 
getables. The fea affords them a great variety of fithes; of which 
the {mallcr ones are generally caten raw, as we cat oifters, Their 
principal vegetable aliment is the bread-fruit, to obtain which it 
cofis them no other trouble than that of climbing a tree. The tree 
which produces this fruit does not, it is true, fhoot up fpontancoufly ; 
* but,’ Captaip Cook remarks, ‘ if a man plants ten of them in his 

Ti a2 * lifetime, 

* Uawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p, 195. 

+ Ihid. p. 196, $ Ibid. 
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‘ lifetime, which he may do ia about an hour, he will as complete- 
‘ ly fulfil his duty to his own and future generations, as the native 
of our lefs temperate climate can do by ploughing in the cold of 
winter, and reaping in the fummer’s heat, as often as thefe feafons 
return.—It is true, indeed, that the bread-fruit is not always in 
feafon ; but cocoa-nuts, bananas, plantains, and a great variety of 
‘ other fruits, fupply the deficiency *.’ Their art of cookery is very 
fimple and limited. It confifts entirely of broiling and baking, 
Their drink, in general, is watcr, or the juice of the cocoa-nut, the 
att of producing intoxicating liquors by fermentation or diftillation 
being happily unknown to them. Neither do they chew any narco- 
tic fubftances, fuch as opium, beetle-root, and tobacco. 


¢ 
¢ 
@ 


¢ 


* Some of 
‘them, fays Captain Cook, ‘ drank freely of our liquors, and, in a 


‘ few inftances, became very drunk ; but the perfons to whcm this 
‘ happened were fo far from defiring to repeat the debauch, that they 
¢ would never touch any of our liquors afterwards. We were, how- 
ever, informed, that they became drunk by drinking a juice that is 
expreffed from the leaves of a plant which they call dua va. 
This vice is almoft peculiar to the chiefs and confiderable perforg, 
who vie with each other in drinking the greateft number of 
draughts, each draught being about a pint f. They keep this in- 
toxicating juice with great care from their women {,’ 


* 


n 
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The quantity of food which thefe people eat at a meal is prodigi- 


PIOUS. 
* Hawiefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, voi. 2. p. 197. 
+, A familar praclice was long prevalent in Scotland. When a lady’s health was 
drunk to, if any gentleman in company faid more, the antagonifts procecded to double 
the quantity each time the word was repeated, till it terminated in one of them falling 
from his chair, ‘This abfurd and hurtful amufement has, for fome years, happily 
ceafed. 
t Uawkeiworth’s Narrative of Cook’, Voyage, vol. 2. p. 200. 
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gious. ‘ I have feen one man, fays Captain Cook, ‘ devour two 
‘ or three fifhes as big as a perch; three bread-fruits, cach bigger 
* than two fifts; fourteen or fifteen plantains or bananas, each of 
* them fix or feven inches long, and four or five round ; and near a 
‘ quart of the pounded bread-fruit, which is as {ubftantial as the 


© thickeft unbaked cuftard *. 


Tt is a fingular cuftom among the Otaheiteans, that, though fond 
of fociety, and particularly that of their women, they always eat 
acne. ‘ How a meal, Captain Cook remarks, ‘ which every where 
‘ elfe brings families and friends together, came to feparate them 
here, we often inqnired, but could never learn. They eat alone, 
they faid, becaule it was right ; but why it was right to eat alone, 
* they never attempted to tell us. Such, however, was the force of. 
habit, that they exprefied the ftrongeft diflike, and even difguft, at 
our cating in fociety, efpecially with our women, and of the fame 


“ 


« 


“~ 


n“ 


- 


victuals. Even two brothers and two fifters have each their fepa- 


“ 


rate bafkets with provilion and the apparatus of their meal. When 


nw 


they firft vifited us at our tents, each brought his batket with him; 


and, when we fat down to table, they would go out, fit down up- 
‘ on the ground, at two or three yards diflance from cach other, and,. 
‘turning their faces different ways, take their repaft without inter- 


“~ 


changing a fingle word +. 


Flutes and drums are their only mufical inflruments, The flutes. 
are made oi hollow bamboos, and the drums of hollowed blocks of 
wood, of a cylindrical form, folid at one end, and, at the other, 
covered with a fhark’s fkin. Thefe drums they beat with their 

hands,, 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cuok’s Voyage, vol. 2. P- 202. 
4 Lbid. p. 203. 
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hands, and not with fticks; and they know how to tune two drums 
of different notes into concord. 


With regard to fexes, the natives cf Otaheite feem not to have 
even the fenfe of modefly. Among other amufements, they have a 
dance, called Zzmorodec, which ig peiformed by young girls. It 
confifts of motions and geflures extremcly wanton and diffolute. 
Thefe people have afcended a fcale of fenfuality unkncwn to every 
other nation whofe manners have been recorded. ‘ A very confi- 
© derable number of the people of Otaheite, of both fexes,’ Captain 
Cook tells us, ‘ have formed themfelves into focicties, in which 
‘ every woman is common to every man. ‘Thefe focieties are dif- 
* tinguifhed by the name of drreoy ; and the members have meet- 
‘ ings, at which no other is prefent, where the men amufe them- 
‘ felves by wreftling, and the women, notwithflanding their occa- 
© Gonal conneétion with different men, dance the Tzmorcdee in all 
‘ its latitude, as an incitemcnt to defires which, it is faid, ate fre- 
> quently eratified upon the fpot. This, however, is comparatively 
‘nothing. If any of the women happen to be with child, which, 
¢ in this manner of life, happcns lefs ficquently than if they were 
‘ to cohabit only with one man, the poor infant is {mothered the 


‘ moment it is born, that it may be no incumbrance to the father, 


ad 


nor interrupt the mother in the pleafines of her diabolical proftitu- 
* tion. A practice fo horiid,’ continucs our author, * fhould not be 
impuied to human beings upon flight cvidence ; but I have fuch as 
abundaimly juftifies me in the account I have given. The people 
themfelves are fo far from concealing their conne@tion with fuch a 
focicty as a difgrace, that they boait of it as a privilege ; and both 
myfelf and Mr Banks, when paiticular perfons have been pointed 
out to us as members of the Anicoy, have queflioned them about it, 


yo 


~ 
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* and received the account that has been here given from their own 
‘ lips. They have acknowledged, that they have long been mem- 
* bers of this accurfed Society, that they belonged to it at that time, 
* and that feveral of their children had been put to death *, 


The natives of Otaheite are extremely attentive to perfonal cleans 
linefs. Both fexcs uniformly bathe themfelves three times every day ; 
as foon as they rife in the morning, at noon, and before they go to 
fleep at night. This operation they perform either in the fea, or 


in {ome adjacent river. 


Their chief mdaufadture is cloth, which confifts of three kinds, 
and is compofed of the bark of three different trees, the Chinefe pa- 
per mulberry, the bread-fruit tree, and a tree which refembles the 
wild fig-tree of the Wifi Indies. The cloth procured from the pa- 
per mulberry is the fincft and whiteft. This kind is chiefly worn 
by people of fome diftindion, and, when dyed red, takes a better co- 
four. A fecond hind, which is inferior both in whitenefs and foft- 
nefs, they make of the bread-fruit tree: It is worn chiefly by the 
lower clais of people. A third furt they derive from a tree that re- 
fembles the fig. “This cloth, though not fo pieafing to the eye or the 
touch, is the moft valuable, becaufe it refifls the operation of water, 
which the other two fpecies cannot. Thefe three ufeful trees, as 
might he expecled, are propagated with care and diligence. The li- 
ber, or inner rind of the bark, is alone employed ; and the operation 
of making the various hinds of cloth is performed by mafhing the 
fubffances in water, and beating them into form with bone-inallets. 
This fpecies of manufaciure, though different, is fomewhat fimilar to 

Our 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook's Voyage, vol. 2. p. 207, &¢ 
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our making of paper *. Thefe cloths they dye with feveral colours, 
but chiefly red and yellow. ‘Their dyes, or rather pigments, confift 
of the exprefled juices of various vegetables. 


Thefe people likewife manufacture matting of many different 
kinds ; fome of which are finer and better than any we have in Eu- 
rope. The coarfer matting they fleep upon, and the finerthey wear 
as garments in wet weather. In making bafkets and wicker-work, 
they are alfo very ingenious and dexterous, ‘ Their bafkets,’ fays 
Captain Cook, ‘ are of a thoufand different patterns, many of them 
© exceedingly neat; and the making them is an art that every one 
‘ pradtifes, both men and women }.’ Of the bark of the Poero:, or 
Fibifcus tileaceus of LINNAEUS, they make ropes and fifhing lines, 
from the thicknefs of an inch to that of a packthiead; with thefe they 
make nets for fifhing. With thread made of the fibres of cocoa-nut, 
they faften together the feveial parts of their canoes. ‘ Of the bark 
‘ of the Kiowa, Captain Coox informs us, ‘ a kind of nettle which 
¢ prows in the mountains, and is therefoic rather fearce, they make 
4 the beft fifhing lines in the world. With thefe they hold the 
¢ flrongeft and moft active f.th, fuch as Bonetas and Albicores, which 
“ would {nap our ftrongeft filk lines in a minute, though they are 
twice as thick. They make allo a hind of feine, of a coarfe broad 


* grafs, the blades of which are like flags, Thefe they twift and tie 


rat 


wn 


together in a loofe manner, till the net, which is about as wide as 
‘ a large fack, is from fixty to cighty fathoms long. This they haul 
4 in fmooth fhoal-water, and its own weight keeps it fo clofe to the 
‘ pround that fearcely a fingle fifh can efcape j.’ 

Every 


* Inthe Mufaeum of the Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh, many fpecimens of 
thefe cloths may be feen. 
+ Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 217. t Ibid. p. 258. 
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Every fifherman here is his own artificer, and makes hooks, lines, 
and even harpoons, with great neatnefs and ingenuity *. The chief 
materials of which they are compofed, are wood, bones, and fhells. 


One ereat article in their manufacture is the building and carving 
their boats ; and Captain Cook remarks, that to fabricate one of 
their principal veffels, with their tools, is perhaps as great a work as 
to build a Britifh man of war with ours. They employ an adze of 
bazaltic ftone, a chiflel, or gouge, of bone, arafp of coral, and the fkin 
of the Rang-ray, with coral fand, as a file or polifher. ‘ Tiiis,’ fays 
Captain Cook, ‘is a complete catalogue of their tools; and with 
‘ thefe they build houfes, conftrudt canoes, hew ftcne, and fell, 
* cleave, carve, and polifh timber f.’ The length of their canoes vary 
from ten to feventy-two feet, according to the purpofcs they are in- 
tended to anfwer, and are diftinguifhed by different names. Their 
breadth 1s by no means proportioned to their length ; for thofe of 
ten feet are about a foot wide only, and thofe which exceed feventy 
in length, are not more than two feet broad. Thofe long veffels nc- 
ver go to fea fingle, but two of them are faftened together, fide by 
fide, at the diftance of near three feet, by ftrong rafters of wood, 
which are laid aciofs the canoes and Jafhed to their gunwales. * Up- 
“on thefe,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘in the fore-part, a flage or plat- 
‘ form is raifed, about ten or twelve feet long, and fomewhat wider 
* than the bouts, which is fupported by pillars about fix fect high ; 


~ 


Upon this flage ftand the fighting men, whofe miflile weapons are 


' flings and {pears ; for, among other fingulantics in the manners of 


“~ 


thele peopte, their bows and arrows are ufed only for diverfion, 
Vot. IL Kk as 


* Of thefe, various fpecimens may be fzen in the Mufaeum of the Antiquarian So- 
ety of Edinburgh. 
+ Hawkefworth’s Narrative, &c. vol. 2. p. 22>. 
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‘ as we throw quoits. Below thefe ftages fit the rowers, who re- 


ceive from them thofe that are wounded, and furnifh frefh men to 
* afcend in their room *.’ The oars or paddles employed to manage 
thefe boats have a long handle and a flat blade, not unlike a baker’s 
peal. Some of them have one maft, and fome two; and, when the 
length of the canoe is thirty feet, that of the maft is about five and 
twenty. The fails confift of ftrong matting. With thefe boats the 


& 


natives, in going from one ifland to another, are fomctimcs out a 
month together. Sometimes, Captain Cook informs us, they are 
fourteen or twenty days at fea, and could keep it longer, if they had 
more flowage for water and other provifions. They have a wonder- 
ful fagacity in foretelling the weather, efpecially the quarter from 
which the wind fhall blow at a future period. 


‘In their longer voyages,’ fays Captain Coon, ‘ they fteer by 
“the fun in the day, and, in the night, by the flars; all of which 
* they diftinguifh feparately by names, and know in what part of 
‘ the heavens they will appear in any of the months during which 
‘they are vifible in their horizon. They alfo know the time of 
‘ theie annual appearing anc difappceating with more precifion than 


« will eafily be believed by any European aftronoiner Tf. 


With regard to the divifion of tme in Otaheite, Captain Cook 
and the other gentlemen were not able to acquire a pertedt idea. 
They, however, remarked, that, when {peaking of time, cither paft 
or future, thefe people uniformly employed the word Malama, 
which fignifies Meon, ‘ Of thele moons,’ fays Captain Coon, 
‘ they count thirteen, and then begin again; which is a demonftra- 
‘tion that they have a notion of the folar ycar |.” Every day, or 

twenty- 


* TTawhefworth’s Narrative, &c. vol. 2. p. 221. f Ibid. p, 226. t Ibid. p 229, 
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twenty-four hours, they divide into twelve parts. During the day, 
they eftimate thefe divifions pretty accurately by the height of the 
fun; but, when the fun is below the horizon, few of them are ca- 
pable of reckoning time by means of the ftars. 1n numeration, they 
proceed from one to ten, which they count on the fingcrs of both 
hands, In counting above ten, they repeat the name of that num- 
ber, and add the word more ; as ten and one more is eleven; ten and 
two more is twelve, &c.; in the fame manner as we fay twenty- 
one, twenty-two. * When they come to ten and ten more,’ Captain 
Cook informs us, ‘ they have a new denomiration, as we fay a 


‘ feore ; and by thefe fcores they count till they get ten of them, 


‘ when they have a denomination for two hundred *; and we never 


* could difcover that they had any denomination to exprefs a greater 
number {.—In mealuring diftance, they are much morc deficient 
‘ than in computing numbers, having but one term, which anfwers 
‘to fathom. When they fpeak of diftav.cs from place to place, 
they exprefo it, like the Afatics, by the time that is required to pafs 
Std. 


‘he language of the Otahcitcans, we are imformed, is foft and 
melodious. It abounds with vowels, and is eafily pronounced. 
‘ Whether it is copious, Captain Cook remarks, ‘ we were not 


' dufficiently acquainted with it to know; but it is certainly very 
6 


imperfect 5 for it is almoft totally without inflection, both of nouns 


4 


and verbs. Few of the nouns have more than one cafe, and few 


é 


of the verbs more than one tenfle; yet we found no great difficul- 
* ty in making ourfelves mutually underflood |.” In their language, 
irowever, they have a few adjuncts which are very ufelul to them, 


K k 2 but 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative, &c. vul. 2. p. 228. t Ibid. + Tbid. 
4 Ibid. 
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but extremely puzzling to ftrangers. * One afks another,’ fays 
Captain Cook, ‘ Harre bea? “ Where are you going?” The other 
‘ anfwers, /vabinera, “ To my wives; upon which the firfl re- 
* peating the anfwer interrogatively, ‘ To your wives?” is anfwered, 
‘ Jvahinereira; “ Yes, 1 am going to my wives.” Tiere the fufhixa 


‘ era and civa fave feveral words to both parties 


In general, the /amguages in the South Sea, and particularly in 
Otaheite, feem to confift of founds which are extremely foft and 
delicate. The proportion of vowels employed greatly excceds that 
of the confonants; and it is not unworthy of remark, that, with re- 
gard to language, even in Lurope, the nearer we approach to the 
equatorial regions, the number of vowels increafe, and the languages 
become not only more perfect, by the inflexions of nouns and verbs, 
but more harmonious and mufical. The Italian is much more {cft 
and du@ile, and better accommodated to the purpoles of poctry, 
than thofe of their neighbours the French or Germans. The Greek, 
again, in thefe qualities, exceeds the Italian; and the Pcrfic, and 
other Afiatic languages, are flill fofter and more languifhing than 
the Greck. In the South Sea iflands, Captain Cook informs us, 
‘their language is foft and melodious; it abounds with vowels, and 
‘ we eafily learnt to pronounce it; but found it exceedingly difficult 
‘to teach them to pronounce a fingle word of ours; prabably not 
* only from its abounding in confonants, but from fome peculiarity 
‘in its ftructure; for Spanifh and Italian words, if ending in a 
‘vowel, they pronounced with great facility p’—To give fome 
faint idea of their language, I fhall fubjoin a few examples of their 
common words: ‘ dbews, the nofe; Roowrou, the hair; Oxtox, the 
‘ mouth; Nibeo, the teeth; Meu-exmi, the beard; Tiarraboa, the 

* throat ; 

* Hawkefworth’s Narrative, &c. vol. 2. p. 229, { Ibid. p. 228, 
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* throat; Yuamo, the thoulders; Zuah, the back ; Oama, the breaft ; 
© Oboo, the belly ; Rema, the arm; Mreu, the nauls ; Hooubah, the 
‘thighs; Avia, the legs; Tapoa, the feet; Booa, a hog; Moa, a 
© fowl; Eurce, a dog; Qoroo, bread-fruit ; Hearec, cocoa-nuts; Mra, 
© bananas; Vaee, wild plantains; Poe, beads; dou, a garment 


&c. 


Captain Cook and his affociates, with much attention and laud- 
able induftry, have publifhed a pretty extenfive vocabulary, sn alpha- 
be ical order, of the linguage fpoken in feveral of the South Sea 
iands. They have likewife fubjoined, in the form of an analogical 
tabie, fpeciinens of the languages cimployed in eight diffrent iflands ; 
and the iimilaritics in the general itructure of thefe languages muft fur- 
prife cvary reader, efpccially when the great diftances of many of thefe 
ifjands from each other are confidered. | fhall give a few examples: 
A bird, in Otahcite, 1s Alanoo; in batter land, Manco: in the 
land Amfterdam, Muncoo; in Vanna, Manco; in New Calcdonia, 
Manee, or Manik. tn Otaheite, One is ATabay ; in Latter Ifland, 
Katta bace; inthe Marquesas Hles, dfta‘bace; in Amfterdam Ifand, 
Za'bace; in Malicolo, T/eeédace, in Tanna, Keedee ; in New Cale- 
donia, Wagee'aing, Two, in Otahcite, is L’rova; in Eaftes Mand, 
‘Rooa ; in the Marquefas Ifles, ‘coe ; in Amferdam Ifland, F’soa ; 
in Malicolo, £’ry; in ‘Tanna, ‘Karoo; in New Calcdonia, ‘Warvo, 
Three, in Otaheite, is ‘Torco; in Eafter Mland, ‘Torco; in the Mar- 
quefas Liles, ./f.700; in Amfterdam Ifland, ‘To 00; in Malicolo, 
fi rei; n Tanna, ‘Agbar ; in New Caledonia, Watee'cn. 


From the analogical fpecimens of eight languages ufed in the 
South Sea iflands, Captain Cook makes the following obfervations : 
* Te. 

* Hawkelworth’s Narrative, &c. vole 2. p. 229, 
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& 


*~ 


“ 


wv 


*~ 


* 


* 


w“ 


* 


” 


“~ 


ry 


~” 


ad 


“~ 


~ 


bas 


It may be eafily perceived,’ fays he, ‘ that, notwithftanding fome 
words are entirely different, the firft five Indian languages are 
radically the fame, though the diftance from Eafter Ifland to New 
Zealand is upwards of fifteen hundred leagues. The principal 
difference confifts in the mode of pronunciation, which, in Eafter 
Ifland, Amfterdam, and New Zealand, is more harfh, or guttural, 
than at the Marquefas Ifles, or Otaheite. The other three differ 
totally, not only from the preceding, but from each other; which 
is more extraordinary than the agreemcnt of the others, as, from 
Malicolo to Tanna, you never lole fight of land; nor is New Ca- 
ledonia at a great diftance trom the lult place. In the language of 
Malicolo, a great number of harfh labial jounds prevail, very dif- 
ficult to be reprefented in writing. At Tanna, the pronunciation 
is ikewife harfh, burt rather guttural; and the inhabitants of New 
Caledonia have many uatal founds, or {nivel much in {pe king. 
It may, however, be obferved, that, in the three laft languages, 
{ome words are found, which feem to have a diftant refemblance 
to thofe that go before; as Brrooas, in Malicolo, and “Booga, or 
Boogas, in Tanna, both fignifying a bog; which, at Otaheite and 
the Marqnefas, is exprefled by the word ea, and, at Amfterdam 

by Boo‘acka *.’ 


With regard to difeafes, among a people whofe food is fo fimple, 


and who are feldom intoxicated, their number, as might naturally 


be expected, is not great.‘ The natives, however, Captain Cook 


informs us, ‘are afflided with the eryfipclas, and cutancous erup- 


‘ 


¢ 


tions of the fcaly kind, very nearly approaching to a leprofy.— 
We obferved alio a few who had ukers upon different parts of 
* their 


* Cook’s Vovage, vol. 2. p. 364. The accents at the begeaning or in the middle 
of words denote the chief emphafis on thefe fyllables. 
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© their bodies, fome of which had a very virulent appcurance; yet 
‘ they feemed not much to be regarded by thofe who were afflicted 
‘ with them; for they were !eft entirely without application even to 
‘ keep off the flies *.’ In thefe happy regions, where difeafes are 
neither numerous nor complicated, they have no profeflional phyfi- 
ciane. In Otaheite, the management of the fick is entirely commit- 
ted to the pricfts; and their method of cure confifts chiefly of cere- 
monies aud prayers. ‘ When a prieft,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ viltts 
‘ his patient, he repeats cettain fentences, which appear to be fet 
‘forms contrived for the occafion; and, at the fame time, plaits 
‘ the leaves of the cocoa-nut into different figures very meatly ; fome 
‘of ticfe he faitens to the fingers and toes of the fck.—Thefé 
* ceremonies are repeated till the patient recovers or dies. If he 
‘ recovers, they fay the remedies cured him; if he dics, they fay the 
© diteafe was /acazable; in which, perhaps, they do not much differ 
© from the cufium of other countries }.—1f we had judged of their 
© fkill in furzery from the dreadful {cars which we fomctimes faw, 
* we fhould have fuppaicd it to be much fuperior to the art not only 
‘ of their phyficians, but of ours. We faw one man whofe face 
© was almolt entirely deltroyed ; his nofe, including the bone, was 
* perfcatly flit; and one cheek and one eye were fo beaten in, that 


‘the hollow would almoft receive a man’s fift, yet no ulcer re- 


* mained f.’ 


It is painfu: to learn, that the intercouife of thefe once happy and 
healthy people wih what we call refed Luropeans, fhould have 
entailed upon them, perhaps for ever, that dreadful fcourge the 
venercal difeafe! ‘ As it is certain,’ Captain Cook remarks ||, 

* that 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative, &c. vol, 2. p. 231. $Ib'. p 233. 
$ Ibid. fj Ubict. 
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a 


that no European veffel befides our own, except the Dolphin, 
and the two that were under the command of Monf. Boucain-~ 
VILLE, ever vifited this ifland, it muft have been brought either 
by one of them, or by us. That it was not brought by the Dol- 
phin, Captain WALLIs has demonftrated in the account of her 
voyage * ; and nothing is more certain than that, when we arriv- 
ed, it had made moft dreadful ravages in the ifland. One of our 
people contracted it within five days after we went on fhore; and, 
by the inquiries among the natives, which tls occafioned, we 
learnt, when we came to underftand a little of their language, that 
it had been brought by the veflels which had been there about 
fifteen months before us. They diftinguithed it by a name of the 


w 


a 


a 


“ 


fame import with rottenne/s, but of a more extenfive fignification ; 


a 


and defcribed, in the moft pathetic terms, the fufferings of the firft 
‘ victims to its rage; and told us, that it caufed the hair and the 


"” 


nails to fall off, and the flefh to rot from the bones; that it {pread 


a 


a univerfal terror and confternation among them, fo that the fick 


tad 


were abandoncd by their neareft relations, left the calamity fhould 


nv 


fpread by contagion, and left to perifh alone in fuch mifery, as till 
then had never been known among them.’ A moft diabolical 
compliment, from whatever nation it was unported, to a beautiful, 


~~ 


an unfufpicious; and, in a great meafure, primatively innocent 
people. Such are the happy fruits of commerce! The Arabians 
gave us the /mall-pox, and the Americans the great, Thus the ex- 
tenfion of knowledge, by travelling and navigation, though highly 
acceptable to every human mind, is often productive of the moft 
calamitous and deleterious effects. What are the devaftations of 
war, and even of the peltilence, when compared to the havoc daily 
occafioned by thefe two accurfed difcafes ? 

It 


* Vol. 1. p. 489. 400 
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It is no fmall confolation, however, to be informed by Captain 
Cook, that there was fome reafon to hope, that the natives had dif- 
covered a fpecific cure for the venereal dileafe ; for, he remarks, 
during their flay upon the ifland, they faw none in whom it had 
made great progrefs. But the few following lines exhibit a moft 
dreadful piéture of the condition of thefe now unhappy people, 
© We endcavoured to learn,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ the medical qua- 
‘ lities which they imputed to their plants; but our knowledge of 
¢ their language was too imperfect for us to fucceed. If we could 
© have learnt their fpecific for the venereal difeafe, if fuch they have, 
‘ it would have been of great advantage to us; for, when we left 
‘ the ifland, it had been contratted by more than half the people on 
© board the fhip *.’ 


With regard to the re/igion of thefe people, Captain Coox re- 
marks, it was difficult to acquire any clear and confiltent ideas, 
Like the religion of moft other countries, it feemed to be involved 
in myftery, and perplexed with inconfhiftencies. The idea of multi- 
plication includes the intercourfe of two perfons; and, from the con- 
junction of two perfons, thefe people imagine every being in the 
univerfe to have originally proceeded. ‘ The fupreme Deity,’ Cap- 
tain CooK remarks, ‘ one of thofe two firft beings, they call Zaroatar- 
* betoomoo ; and the other, whom they fuppofe to have been a rack, 
‘ Tepapa. A daughter of thefe was Yettowmatatayo, the year, or 
* thirteen months colle@tively, which they never name but upon this 
* occafion; and fhe, by the common father, produced the months ; 
‘ and the months, by conjunction with each other, the days. The 
* ftars they fuppofe partly to be the immediate offepring of the firft 
* pair, and partly to have increafed among themfelves; and they 

Vou, If, Li * have 


* Hawkelworth’s Narrative, &c. vol. 2. p» 233. 
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‘ have the fame notion with refpe& to the different fpecies of plants. 
* Amon? other progeny of Tarcatath:tovmao and ‘Tepapa, they fup~ 
‘ pofe an inferior race of deities, whom they call /atuas.’ 


ife tll us, that two of thefe Eatuas, at a remote period, inhabi- 
/ d the carth, and produced the firft man, who, being ftimulated to 
ooparae his hind, and having no female but his own mother, 
with her he begot daughters, and by thefe daughters he had 
other daughters for feveral generations, before he had a fon. A 
fon, however, at laft made his appearance, and he, by means of his 
fifters, peopled the carth ¥. This fon they called Zane. Taroataihe- 
toomoo, or the fupreme Deity, is emphatically filed the great caufer 
of earthquakes: But the prayers of thele people are commonly ad- 
dicfled to Zane, who is fuprotcd to take a greatcr intereft in the affairs 
of men. Their Eatuas, or fubordinate deities, are numerous, and fup- 
pofed to be of both fexes. ‘The males are worfhipped by the men, 
and the females by the women. 


Thefe people believe the immortality of the foul, or, at leaft, its 
exiftence in a ftate feparate from the body, and that, after death, 
there arc two fituations fimilar to our heaven and hell. ‘ The fupe- 
¢ rior fituation they call Zavirua Pera, and the other Tiababoo. They 
‘ do not, however, confider them as places of reward and punith- 
‘ment, but as receptacles for different claffes; the firft, for their 
‘ chiefs and principal people, the other, for thofe of inferior rank ; 
¢ for they do not fuppofe, that their aétions here in the leaft influ- 
' ence their future ftate, or indeed that they come under the cogni- 
¢ vance of their deities at all T.’ 

The 


* Thefe ideas muft recall to every perfon’s remembrance the ftory of Let and his 
daughters. 
t Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 239. 
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The office of pricft, or Tabozwa, is hereditary. The clafs is nume- 
rous, and confifts of all ranks. Their chief prieft, however, is com- 
monly the younger brother of forme refpectable family, and revered 
next to their kings. As in all ignorant countries, the priefts of Ota- 
heite actually poffes, or pretend to poflefs, fuperior knowledge ; but 
it confifts chiefly in their acquaintance with the ranks and names of 
the various Eatuas, or {ubordinate divinities, and their opinions con- 
cerning the origin of the world and of its produations, which have 
been preferved traditionally among their order : But, what is of great- 
er confi. quence, the pricfts excel the reft of the people in the know- 
ledge of aftronomy and navigation ; and, in their language, the name 
Fubowa denotes nothing more than a man of knowledge. There 
are priefts of every clafs; but they officiate only among the refpec- 
tive claffes to which each belongs. 


In this ifland, marriage fecms to be nothing more than a fimple 
apreement between the man and the woman, without the intervention 
of any pricft. Though the priefts, however, receive no money for 
nuptial benedictions, they have appropriated two operations, the one 
tattowing, and the other ctrcumcifion, from which they dcrive confi- 
derable advantages, though they appear not to have any connection 
with religion. ‘ Circumcifion,’ Captain Cook remarks, ‘ has been 
t * * « e 

adopted merely from motives of cleanlinefs. It cannot, indeed, pro- 
* perly be called cireumcifion, becaufe the prepuce is not mutilated by 


‘ a circuiar wound, but only flit through the upper part, to prevent 


‘ its contracting over the g/ans. As neither of thefe can be perform- 
* ed but by a prieft, and as to be without either is the greateft dit- 
‘ grace, they may be confidered as a claim to furplice fees, like our 
* marriages and chriftenings *.’ It does not appear, however, tha’ 

L" 2 thet 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 441. 
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thefe people are idolaters; for they neither worfhip any thing made 
by their own hands, nor any vifible part of the creation. But the In. 
dian approaches his Morai, or place of worfhip, ‘ with a reverence 
* and humility, Captain Cook remarks, ‘ that difgraces the Chrif- 


tian, not becaufe he holds any thing facred that is there, but be- 


& 
* caufe he there worfhips an invilible divinity, for whom, though he 
* neither hopes for reward nor fears punifhment, at his hand, he al- 
“ ways expreffes the profoundeft homage and moft humble adora- 


* tion *,’ 


With regard to government, Captain Cook informs us, that 
though he could not affert that they had any regular form fimilar 
to our eftablifhment; ‘ yet,’ fays he, ‘ a fubordination is eftablithed 
‘ among them, that greatly refembles the carly ftate of every nation 
‘ in Europe under the feudal fyftem, which fecured liberty in the 
© moft licentious excefs to a few, and entailed the moft abject ila- 
‘ very upon the reft f.’ Their chief orders, or claffes, are Eares 
rabie, or King; Earce, Baron; Mazabouni, vailal; and Touton, 
villain. In the ifland, there are two Earce rabies; one is fove- 
reign of one of the peninfulas, and the other of the fecond, of 
which their whole territory confifts. Thefe Kings are treated with 
the higheft refpeét. The Earees are Lords or Chiefs of one or more 
of the diftri€ts into which the peninfulas are divided ; and there 
feemed to be about one hundred of them in the whole ifland. They 
parcel owt their territories to the Manahounies, who cultivate the 
portions which they hold under the Barons. The Toutous, or low- 
eft clafs, perform all the fervile offices, as the villains did in feudal 
governments: ‘ Thefe,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ do all the laborious 
‘ work; they cultivate the land under the Manahounies, who are 


only 
* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. P: 241, + Ibid. p 242. 
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‘ only nominal cultivators for the lord ; they fetch wood and water, 
‘ and, under the direétion of the miftrefs of the family, drefs the vic 


‘tuals; they alfo catch the fith 


The Earees keep a kind of courts, and have a number of attend- 
ants. The court of TOoOoTAUAH was the moft fplendid, becaufe he ad- 
miniftercd the govern nent for his nephew, Outrou, who was Earee 
rahie of Obercongo = Captain Cook remarks a fingular law, or cuf- 
tom, among thete yo ye. Lhe child of the Baron, or Earee,’ he 
tolls us, © as weil ae ut the fovererrzn, or Earee rahie, tucceeds to the 
© title and honours o/ the father as foon as it is born: So that a ba- 
* ron, who was yellerd vy called J0aree, and was approached with the 
‘ ceremony of lowcring the garments, fo as to uncover the upper part 
* of the body, is to-day, if his wife was laft night delivered of a 
* child, reduced to the rank of a private man, all marks of refpcé 


‘ being transferred to the child, if ic is fuffered to live, though the fa- 


nm 


ther ftill continues poffeflor and adminiftrator of his eftate f.’ 


With regard to war, if « general attack is apprehended to be made 
upon the ifland, every diftrict is obliged to furnith its proportion of 
fighting men. Upon fuch critical occafions, the united forces of the 
ifland are commanded by the Faree rahie. Their principal weapons 
are flings, in the ufe of which they ave very dexterous, pikes headed 
with the ftings of the fling-ray fifh, and clubs fix or feven feet in 
length, trade of a very hard and compact wood. ‘ Thus armed,’ 
Captain Cook remarks, ‘ they are faid to fight with great obftinacy, 
* which is the more likely to be true, as it is certain, that they give na 
* quarter to either man, woman, or child, who is fo unfortunate as 
* to fall into their hands during the battle,’ or for fome hours after- 


© wards, 


* H.wkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’, Voyage, vol. 2. p. 243. + Ibid. p. 244. 
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‘ wards, till their paflion, which is always violent, has fubfided. 
* The Earee rahic of Obcreonoo, while we were here, was in per- 
* fect amity with the Earee rahie of Tiarrcboo, the other peninfula®,’ 


Captain Coox farther remarks, that, in a government fo rude, it 
is not to be expected that diftributive juftice fhould be regularly ad- 
iminiftered ; that, where there is fo little oppofition of interefts, owing 
to the facility with which all the paflions and appetites of thefe 
people are gratified, few crimes can exift; that they have nothing 
refembling money; that there is no permanent good which either 
fraud or force can obtain; that, when all the crimes committed in 
civilized nations, in order to procure money, are removed, few will 
remain; that, by Tu p1A’s information, we learnt, that both theft and 
adultery are fometimes committed ; that in all cafes where injuries 
have been fuftained, the fufferer, if he is able, punifhes the offender; 
that adultery is fometimes, In the firft ardour of refentment, punifh- 
ed with death; but that, without circumftances of immediate provo- 
cation, the female generally fuffers no more than a beating. ‘ As pu- 
¢ nifhment, however,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ is enforced by no law, 
¢ nor taken into the hand of any magiftrate, it is not often infli€ted, 
‘ except the injured party is the ftrongeft; though the chiefs do 
‘ fometimes punifh their immediate dependents, for faults committed 
againft each other, and even the dependents of others, if they are 
* acuvfed of any offence committed in their diftria Tf.’ 


From Otaheite, Captain Coox proceeded to another ifland, called 
Huabeine, which lies in the latitude of 16°, 43’ S. and longitude : 50° 
g2’ W. from Greenwich. It is about feven leagues in circuit, The 


natives 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook's Voyage, vol. 2. p.244. — Ibid. p. 245. 
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natives of this ifland are, in general, larger and ftronger than thofe 
of Otaheite. Mr BANKs meafured one of the men, and found him 
to be fix feet three inches and an half high. Thefe people, however, 
notwithftanding their ftrength and ftature, ike moft favages, are ex- 
tremely lazy. Mr Banks could not perfuade any of them to go up 
the hills with hin; becaufe, they faid, the fatigue would kill them. 
The women here are fairer and more handfome than thofe of Ota- 
heite. Mr Bawnks’s attention was much excited by a fingular ob- 
jet: * It was,’ he remarks, ‘ a kind of cheft or ark, the lid of which 


‘was nicely fewed on, and thatched very neatly with palm-nut 


- 


leaves. It was fixed upon two poles, and fupported by little arches 


“~ 


of wood, very neatly carved. The ufe of the poles feemed to be 


tad 


to remove it irom place to place, in the manner of our fedan 


rs 


chairs——The firft time Mr BANnKs faw this coffer, the aperture at 


*~ 


the end was flopped with a piece of cloth, which, left he fhould 


e 


give offence, he left untouched, The general refemblance between 
this repofitory and the drk of the Lord among the Jews is re- 
markable ; but it is ftill more remarkable, that, upon inquiring of 
Tupias boy Tayreto what it was called, he faid Ewharre no 
Eatua, the houfe of ihe God. He could, however, give no account 


* 
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of its fignification or ufe *.’ 


After flaying fome time on this ifland, Captain Cook made fail 
for a neighbouring ifland called Ulifea, which lies about feven or 
or eight leagues nearly fouth-weft from Huahcine. As foon as the 
fhip came to an anchor, the natives came off in two canoes, each of 
which brought a woman and a pig. The women were fuppofed to 
be marks of confidence and friendfhip, and the pigs were intended 
as prefents. Both were received with proper acknowledgments ; 

and 

* Hawkefwoxth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2. p. 252. 
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and the ladies were complimented with a f{pike-nail and fome beads. 
After the.gentlemen lanced, they examined a great Morai, called 
Tapodeboatca, and found it to differ much from thofe of Ofabeite ; 
it confifted of four walls about eight feet high, and compofed of coral 
ftones, fome of which were of a great fize. This fabric inclofed an 
area of about twenty-five yards fquare, and was filled up with {mall- 
er ftones ; ‘ Upon the top of it,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ many planks 
were fet up on an end, which were carved in their whole length. 
At alittle diftance, we found an altar, or Hwhatta, upon which lay 
the laft oblation or facrifice, a hog of about cighty pounds weight, 
which had been offered whole, and very nicely roafted. Here were 
alfo four or five Ewharre no Katua, or houfes of God *, to which 
carriage polcs were fitted, like that which we had feen at Huaheine. 
From hence we went to along houfe, where, among rolls of cloth, 
and feveral other things, we faw the model of a canoe, about three 
feet long, to which were tied ¢ight human jaw-bones, We had 
already learnt that thefe, like f{calps among the Indians of North 
* America, were trophies of war.’ 
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Captain Cook, in his progrefs fouthward, caft anchor in another 
harbour of the fameifland. When the gentlemen landed, they were 
followed every where by men, women, and children, who fhowed 
them every kind of civility. They were condued to the houfes of 
the principal people; who received them in a very uncommon man- 
ner. ‘ The.people who followed them while they were in their 
‘ way, Captain Cook informs us, ‘rufhed forward as foon as they 
‘ came to a houfe, and went haftily in before them, leaving however 
* alane fufficiently wide for them to pafs. When they entered, they 
* found thofe who had preccded them ranged on each fide of a long 

* mat 

* The'e arks, or houles of God, are very frequent in the South Sea iflands. 
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mat, which was {pread upon the ground, and at the farther end of 
which fat the family. In the firft houte they entered they found 
fome very young women or children, dreffed with the utmot 
nextnefs.—One of them was a girl about fix years old; her gown, 
or upper garttient, was red; a large quantity of plaited hair was 
wound found her head, the ornament to which they give the name 
of Tamon, and which they value more than any thing they poflels. 
She fat at the upper end of a mat thirty feet long. ~Onr gentle- 


*~ o a wn" we -~ a’ 
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men walked up to her; and, .as foon as they approached, fhe 
ftretched out her hand to receive the beads which they offered 
her, and no Princefs in Europe could have done it with a better 


* 9 
grace ™. 


Sl 


*” 


In the courfe of their walk, Captain Cook tells us, they met with 
"a company of dancers, who afforded them great entertainment. 
The company confifted of two women, fix men, and three drum- 
mers. Though they are continually going about, like the com- 
panies of Otahcite, they receive no gratuities from the fpeétators. 
The women wore upon their heads a confiderable quantity of plait- 
ed hair, which was twifted feveral times round, and adorned with 
the flowers of the Cape jeflamine, which were arranged with great 
tafte, and formed a head-drefs truly elegant. ‘ Their necks, thoul- 
*‘ ders, and arms,’ fays Captain Coox, ‘ were naked; fo were the 
* breafts alfo as low as the parting of the arm; below that they 
* were covered with black cloth, which fet clofe to the body ; at the 
‘ fide of each breaft, next the arm, was placed a {mall plume of 
* black feathers, much in the fame manner as our ladies now wear 
* their nofegays or Cowguets ; upon their hips refted a quantity of 
* cloth, plaited very full; which reached up to the breaft, and fell 

Wor, II. Mm 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook's Voyage, vol 2. p. 263. 
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* down below into long petticoats, which quite concealed their feet, 
‘ and which they managed with as much dexterity as our opera- 
‘ dancers could have done. The plaits above the waift were brown 
‘ and white alternately ; the petticoats below were all waite. In 
* this drefs they advanced fideways in a meafured ftep, keeping ex- 
‘ cellent time to the drums, which beat brifkly and loud.’ They 
threw their bodies into po tures, ‘ fometimes ftanding, fometimes 
* fitting, and fometimes refting on their knees and elbows, the fin- 


* gers alfo being moved at the fame time with a quicknefs f{carcely 


‘ tobe imagined. Much of the dexterity of the dancers, however, 


‘ and the entertainment of the fpectators, confifted in the wanton- 
‘ nefs of their attitudes and gcfturcs, which was, indeed, fuch as ex~ 
© ceeds all defcription *.’ The men, between the dances of the 
women, performed a kind of dramatic interlude, which confifted of 
dialogue as well as doncing. On the following day, fome of ‘the 
gentlemen faw a more regular cntertainment of the dramatic kind, 


which was divided into four acls f. 


On the sth day of Auguft 1769, Captain Cook received from 
Oroony, the formidable King of Bolabola, a prefent of three hogs, 
fome fowls, feveral large picccs of cloth fifty yards in length, and a 
confiderable quantity of plantains, cocoa-nuts, and other comfortable 
refrefbments. The King likewife fent a meffage, that he was upon 
the ‘Mand, and intended to wait upon Captain Cook the next day, 
at his fhip. During the forenoon of the next day, the expected 
vilit of the great King was not performed. ‘ I: the afternoon,’ 
Captain Cook tells us, ° as the great King would not come to us, 
‘ we were determined to go to the great King. As he was lord of 
* the Bolabola men, the conquerors of this, and the terror of all] the 


© other 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 2, Ds 264. + Ibid. p. 266. 
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other iflands, we expected to fee a chief young and vigorous, with 
an intelligent countenance, and an inteiprifing fpirit. We found, 
* however, a poor feeble wretch, withered and decrepit, and half 
blind with age.—He did not receive uS fitting, or with any ftate 
or formality, as the other chiefs had done. We made him our 
prefent, which he accepted, and gave a hog in return. We learnt 
that his principal refidence was at Otaha; and, upon our telling 
him that we intended to go thither in our boats the next morning, 
and that we fhould be glad to have him along with us, he pro- 
mifcd to be of the party*.’ In their way, they waited upon 
Opoony the King, who was in his canoe, and ready to join them. 
When they landed at Otaha, they made him a prefent of an ax, 
with a view to induce him to encourage his fubjects to bring provi- 
fions. But the attempt was abortive; for they could not procure a 


* 
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fingle article. 


After leaving Otaha, in a few days, they met with another ifland, 
called Obeteroa. The boat was fent to reconnoitre the fhore. A 
number of the natives made their appearance; but they were all 
armed with lances and clubs, which, as a mark of defiance, they 
brandifhed continually. A few of them made feveral attempts to 
board the boat and feize her; but all their attempts were abortive. 
When the boat got round a certain point of land in queft of anchor- 
age, it was perceived that all her hoftile followers had defifted from 
the purfuir, After turning this point, the boat got into a large bay, 

the boitom of which another body of men appeared, who were 

ewife armed with long lances. The boat puthed toward the hore, 
order to land; a canoe, at the fame time, put off to mect them, 
ey called out to the people in the canoe, that they were friends, 
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and would give them nails, which were exhibited to them. ‘ After 
‘ fome: hefitation,’ Captain CooK tells us, ‘ they came up to the 
‘-boat's ftern, and took fame nails that were offered them with great 
* feeming fatisfaction ; but, in lefs than a minute, they appeared to 
‘ have formed a defign of boarding the boat, and making her their 
‘ prize. .Three of them fuddenly leaped into it, and the others 
‘ preught up the canoe, which the motion in quitting her had 

‘ thrown off a little, manifeftly with a defign to tollow their affo- 

‘ ciates, and fupport them in their attempt. The firft that boarded 

* the boat, entered clofe to Mr Banks, and inftantly {natched his 
* powder-horn out of his pocket. Mr Banks feized it, and with 
© fome difficulty wrenched it out of his hand *.’. The officer then 
ordered two guns to be difcharged over their heads, upon which the 

whole of them inftantly leaped into the water. After feveral fruit- 
lefs attempts to trade and get provifions from thefe people, and after, 

by means of the fhip and boats, having circumnavigated the ifland, 

the want of harbours and of anchorage, and the hoftile difpofitions 

of the people, determined Captain Cook to leave it. This ifland is 

fituated in the latitude of 22°. 27'S. and in the longitude of ry0° 

4’ W. from the meridian of Greenwich. The natives feemed to 

be lufty and. well-made. Their arms were lances of about twenty ) 
fect in length, made of the Etoa wood, which is very hard, and 

fharpened at the point. They had likewife a weapon, made of the 

faine wood, which anfwered the double purpofts of club and lance. 

This‘ inftrament ‘of deftrudtion was about feven feet long. As a 

guard againft thefe weapons, the natives, when they attack each 

oiher, defend themfelves by many folds of mats wrapped round 

their bodies.’ 


' From 
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From the ifland of Oheteroa, Captain Cook {failed to New Zrea- 
land, where, in a bay called Tolaga, they found excellent wood and 
water; and the difpofitions of the natives were friendly and obliging. 
In their bonatizing walks, Mr Banks asd Dr SoLANDER met 
with many houfes in the vallies which feemed to be entirely defért- 
ed. The people live on the ridges of hills in a kind of flight theds. 
‘ As they were advancing, Captain Coox remarks,’ ‘in one of 
thefe vallies, the hills om each fide of which were very fteep, they 
were fuddenly ftiuck with the fight of a very extraordinary natu- 
ral curiofity. It was a rock, perforated through its whoaie fub- 
ftance, fo as to form a rude but ftupendous arch or cavern, epen- 
ing directly to the fea. This aperture was feventy-five feet lon, 
twenty-feven broad, and five and forty high, commanding a view 
of the bay and the hills on the other fide, which were {een through 
it, and, opening at once upon the view, produced an effect far fu- 
perior to any of the contrivances of art *,’ 
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With regard to fature, the men of New Zealand are equal to the 
largeft of thofe in Europe: They are ftrong and well limbed, but 
not fat, like the luxurious natives of the -Sousth Sea iflands. ’T hey 
are extremely adtive, vigorous, and expert in all their operations and’ 
exertions. Fheir colour, in general, is not more brown thant that of 
a Spaniard, who has been expofed to the fun, The appearance of 
their women is not remarkable for female dclicacy, but their voices 
are foft and agreeable; and by this circumftanee, as the drefles of 
both fexes are the fame, the females are chiefly diftinguithed. Theis 
hair, in general, ig black. Their teeth are very tegulan, and-as white 
a8 ivory. In both fexes, the features are agreeable, They feem to 
cajoy high health; and fome of them had the appearance of great 

age. 

* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vo) 2 p. 31%. 
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age. Their difpofitions are mild and gentle, and they difcover the 
moft tender affeCtion for each other. They are, notwithitanding, 
implacable to their enemies, to whom they aever give quarter, but 
always ¢a¢ them. For this horrid pratice, Captain Cook, though 
with reluctance, infinuates, as fome kind of an apology, that the na~ 
tives, when their crops of fern-root, yams, and potatocs fail, and 
when hifh, in particular feafons, cannot be had in fufficient quantity, 
they often fuffer the moft dreadful pangs of hunger, and are not un- 
frequently in danger of perifhing by famine. 


The fituation and circumftanccs, however, of thefe poor people,’ 
Captain Caox remarks, ‘ as well as their temper, are favourable to 
© thofe who fhall fettle as a colony among them. Their fituation 
‘ fets them in need of protection, and their temper renders it eafy 
* to attach them by kindnefs; and, whatever may be faid in favour 
‘ of a favage life, among people who live in luxurious idlenefs upon 
‘ the bounty of Nature, civilization would certainly be a blefling to 
‘ thofe whom her parfimony fcarcely furnifhes with the bread of 
* life, and who are perpetually de/froying cach other by violence, as 
* the only alternative of perifhing by hunger *. 


When Captain Coox firft landed upon their coaft, thefe people, 
who are habitually inured to war, and confider every ftranger as an 
enemy, were always difpofed to make hoftile attacks, and to {teal, 
till they were taught the deftructive effects of fire-arins, But, after 
being convinced, that {uperiority of power by no means confifted in 
numbers alone, they became both friendly and hofpitable, and exhi- 
bited the moft unbounded confidence in their unknown vifitors, Both 
fexes mark their faces and bodies with black ftains, called Amoco, 


fimilar 
* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 3. p. 449, 
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fimilar to the tattowing in Otaheite. The men, particularly, add 
new ftains every year; fo that, in an advanced period of life, they 
are almoft covered from head to foot. ‘ Befides the Antoco, fays 
Captain Cook, ‘ they have marks imprefled by a method unknown 
¢ to us, of avery extraordinary kind. They are furrows of about a line 
¢ deep, and a line broad, fuch as appear upon the bark of a tree which 
‘has been cut through, after a year’s growth. The edges of thefe 
‘ furrows are afterwards indented by the fame method, and, being 
© perfedtly black, they make a molt frightful appearance *.’ The 
faces of the old men are almoft totally covered with thefe marks. 
Thofe who are very young, like the women, black only their lips ; 
but, as they grow old, they gradually increafe thefe fuppofed orna- 
ments. The lines upon the face are generally f{pirals, and are 
drawn with great dexterity and clegance ; for the marks on one fide 
correfpond exaétly with thofe on the other. The marks on the body 
have fome refemblance to the foliage in old chafed ornaments, and 
the convolutions of fillagra- work, in which they exhibit a great luxu- 
riance of fancy. Befides, thefe people not only dye, but paint their 
{kins with red oker. The drefs of a New Zealander has an uncouth 
appearance. It confifts of the leaves of the flag, fplit into two or 
three flips.) When dry, the flips are interwoven with each other, 
and form a kind of ftuff between netting and cloth. Of two pieces 
of this cloth they make a complete drefs; one of them is tied over 
the fhoulders, and reaches as low as the knees; and the other piece 
is wrapped round the waift, and reaches nearly to the ground. Be- 
fide this coarie flag, they make two forts of cloth with a fmooth fur- 
face, and very ingenioufly manufactured. One fort refembles our 
canvas, but is much ftronger. The other kind is formed by many 
threads lying very clofe one way; and a few crofs them the other, 

with 
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with a view to bind them together, But thefe laft are about half an 
inch afunder, refembling thofe round pieces of cane matting occa- 
fionally placed under the dithes of our tables. Both thefe kinds of 
cloth they ornament with neat flitched borders of various colours 
and patterns, not unlike thofe made ufe of in the famplars which our 
young girls work when at fchool. But the ornament they efteem 
the moft confifts of ftripes of their dogs fur, placed at confiderable 
diftances from each other. Inftead of fur, the red feathers of tne par- 
rot are fometimes employed. 


In New Zealand, the women, contrary to the general difpofition 
of the fex, feemed not to be fo fond of finery as the men. They 
did not adorn their heade with feathers. Their garments were made 
in the fame form, and of the fame materials as thefe of the men. 


Both fexes bore their ears, They gradually ftretch the holes till 
they arc fo large as to admit a fuger. Into thefe holes they put dif- 
ferent kinds of ornaments, fuch as feathers, coloured cloth, bones of 
birds, and fometimes a twig of wood. Into the fame receptacles they 
commonly put the nails they received from the fthips. The down 
of the albatrofs, which is as white as fnow, the women thruft 
through thefe holes. This down, when before and behind the hole 
in a bunch about the fize of a fift, exhibits, we are told, a very fin- 
gular, but not a difagreeable appearance. ‘ Befides the ornaments,’ 
lays Captain Cook, ‘ that are thruft through the ears, many others 
‘ are fufpended to them by ftrings; fuch as chiffels or bodkins 
* made of green talc, upon which they fet a high valwe; the nails 
‘ and teeth of their deceafed relations, the teeth of dogs, and every 
‘thing elfe that they can get, which they think either curious or 
‘ valuable. The women alfo wear bracelets and anclets, made of 


the 
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‘the bones of.birds, dhollsy ar any other frbftances which they can 
* perforate and firing upas:a thread. The men*fometimes hanging 
‘ toa ftring,- which went round the ‘neck, a piece of. green tale, of 
¢ whalebone, fomewhat in the fhape of a tongue, with the tude f- 
‘ pure of a man carved upon it; and upon this ornament they. fet a 
¢ high value *,” 


Their houfes, Captain Coox informs us, are very inartifictal, hard- 
ly equalling, except in fize, a dog-kennel. They feldom exceed 
cightecn or twenty feet in length, eight or ten in breadth, and five 
or fix in height, from the pole that forms the ridgé, ‘to-the pround. 
The framing is made of wood; and both walls and roof confift of 
dried grafs.very clofcly ftuffed together. Some of their -houfes are 
likewife lined with the bark -of trees, which gives the inhabitants a 
very comfortable retreat. The roofs flope, like thofe of our barns, The 
door, or rather hole, is at one end of the édifice, and is no higher 
than to admit a perfon creeping on his hands and knees, 


The furgiture of their houfes confitts af very few articles ; for one 
cheft generally contains the whole, if we except itheir ‘previfion- 
bafkets, the gourds: which contain their frefh-water, and the hamo- 
ners employed in beating their fern-roots. Some: rude-twola, their 
clothes, and feathers to ftick in their hair, compofe the reft of their 
treafure. 


Poffefling no veflel capable of boiling water, their covkery is whol- 
ly confined to baking and‘roafting, which are pfierforited neatly in 
the fame manner 4s by the natives of the South Sed iffands. | 
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Thefe people are extremely ingenious in the conftruction of their 
canoes. The larger kind, which are often fixty-eight feet long, five 
feet broad, and three feet and an half deep, are chiefly employed in 
war. Of armed men, they will carry eighty or even an hundred. 
The head and ftern of thefe canoes are ornamented with carved 
work of yarious kinds, fome of which are not inelegant, and others 
have a moft grotefque appearance. The head and ftern of their fmall- 
er canoes, whofe chicf deftination is for fifhing, are ornamented 
wih the figure of a man, whofe face is ugly in the extreme, with a 
monftrous tongue lolling out of his mouth; and the eyes ase com- 
pofed of the white fhells of fea-ears. 


With regard to the éoo/s employed in fabricating their different 
pieces of workmanfhip; they confift of adzes, axes, and chiffels, which 
laft they likewife ufc as augres for perforating or making holes in 
ae fubftances. Having no metals, or at leaft not knowing 
how to estraat them from their refpective ores, their adzes and axes 
are made of a hard biack ftone, or of a green talc, which has the pro- 
pertics both of hardnefs and toughnefe; and their chiffels of human 
bones, or {mall fragments of jafpar. 


As to civil government, Captam Cook and the other gentlemen 
could procure little information. They, however, difcovered, that, 
in this part of the ifland, the natives acknowledged one Chief, or 
King, whole name was Jzrarv. His territory, as an Indian mo- 
narch, is extenfive; for, Captain Cook remarks, he was .acknow- 
ledged from Cape Kidnappers to the north; and weft as far as the 
Bay of Plenty, a length. of coaft upwards of eighty Isagues *. In the: 

dominions 
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lominions of Teratu, there are feveral fubordinate chiefs, who 
were held in great vetreration, atid who probably were the admini-, 
ftratore of juftice : ‘ For,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ upon our soeaphaiak 
* tq one of them, of a theft that had been committed on board the 
‘ {hip by a man that came with him, he gave him feveral blows 
© and kicks, which the other received as the chaftifement of autho- 
‘ rity, againft which no refiftance was to be made, and which he 
“had no right to refent. Whether this authority was poffefled by 
' fppointment or inheritance, we could not learn ; but we obferved’ 
‘ that the chiefs were all elderly men. In other parts, however, we 
* Jearnt that they poflefled their authority by inheritance * ’ 


With regard to the rehgion of the New Zealanders, all that could 
be learnt was, that they recognize the influence of fuperiot beings, of 
whom one is fupreme, and the others fubordinate, and have nearly 
the fame notions of the origin of the world, ‘and the préduction of 
mankind, as fhofe of the Otaheiteans. What homage they pay to 
thefe deities could not be learnt; for they feemed to have no places 
of public worfhip, like the Murals of the South Sea iflands. 


From New Zealand, Captain Coox proceeded to New Holland, 
now called New South Wales. We entered a bay on the eaft fide of 
the ifland, which, from the number of new plants collected by Mr 
BANKs and the other gentlemen, received the appellation of Botany 
Bay. In their progrefs along the coafts of this bay, they faw feveral 
of the natives; and they remarked a a nogular circumftance in 
their oeconomy: Not one of them, - ‘women, or children, had 
the {malleft veltige of ‘clothing ona any’ part of thelr bodies, but the 
whole, without referve, was expofed to public view. Notwithftand- 

Nna ing 
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ing this defencelefs condition, they were extremely hoflile, and fo in- 
trepid, thar two men, armed with a lance of about ten feet in length, 
and a fhort club or ftick, boldly attacked no lefs than forty of the 
fhip’s company. By way of enticement, and to procure reconcilia- 
tion and mutual confidence, beads, ribbons, pieces of cloth, and other 
articles, were left in one of their houfes. Experiments of this kind 
were frequently repeated, but without producing the defired 2ffe4 ; 
for, after examining thefe houfes many days after the prefents had 
been depofited, they were held by them in fuch fovereign contempt, 
that the natives feemed not even to have touched them. Thefe bold 
people, however, after they had difcovered the powerful effects of 
fire-arms, turned quite daftardly, and, whenever they perceived any 
of the Europeans, though invited by every poffible expreffion of 
amity, would never admit any intercourfe, but uniformly fled inte. 


the woods. 


New Holland, or New South Wales, is an ifland of immenfe ex- 
tent. Captain Cook failed along its whole eaftern coaft, and found 
that its length, when reduced to a ftraight line, is at leaft twenty- 
feven dezrees of latitude, amounting to about 2000 miles; hence he 
concludes, that its {quare furface muft far excced that of all Europe. 
In this great range of coaft, he had frequent occafion to fee-many of 
the inhabitants. But, though fome of them ventured near the ihip, 
it was always with a hoflile intention; and they could not, by allu- 
ring arta, bribes, and every poflible mark of friendthip, be induced to 
put any conhidence in the Europeans, It was formerly mentioned, 
that the inhabitants of Botany Bay, both males and females, went 
flark naked, not employing even the fimple veil of a fig-leaf. The 
fame practice Captain Cook found to be univerfal through the whole 
extent of the eaft coaft of New South Wales, or New Holland, As 


far 
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far as Captain Coox and the other gentlemen could difcover, this 
immenfe territory appeared to be totally uncultivated. The fea af- 
fords much more liberal fupplies of food to the inhabitants than the 
land. The fifhes are of vaiious kinds; but, if we except the mullet 
and a few fhell-fith, the reft are unknown in Lwope. The reef 
and the fthoals are frequented by incredible numbers of the fineft 
green turtle, and oyflers of different f{pecies. 


In this country, the number of inhabitants feems to bear no pio- | 
pertion to the extent of territory. © We never faw,’ fays Captain 
Cook, $ fo many of them as thirty together but once, and that was 
‘ at Botany Bay, when men, women, and children, aflembled upon 
‘a rock to fee the fhip pafy by: When they manifeflly formed a 
‘ reiolution to engage us, they never could mufter above fourteen or 
‘ fifteen fighting men ; and we never faw a number of their theds or 


‘ houfes together that could accommodate a larger party *,’ 


We are informed by Captain Cook, that the men of this country 
are of a middle {1ze, gencrally well made, clean limbed, and remark- 
ably active, nimble, and vigorous; that there is a confiderable cx- 
preffion in their countenances, and their voices are very foft and ef- 
feminate ; that their fkins are fo bef{meared with dirt, that itis diff. 
cult to afcertain their real colour; that the dirt makes them appear 
nearly as black as Negroes ; but that, by rubbing off the dirt, their 
genuine col.uris a chocolate. Their features are by no means dif. 
agtcvable, neither are their nofes flat, nor their lips thick, Theic 
tecth are white and even; and their hair, though frequently cropped, 
is naturally long and black: It was, in general, matted and filthy, 
though they ufe neither oil nor greafe ; yet what is aftonifling, their 


heads 


® Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 3. p. 631, 
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heads were aot infefted with vermin, Their chief orwament is a boned, ' 
which is thru througha hole bored:.in the cartilage which divides 
the noftrils. This bone is as thick as a man’s finger, and fix inches 
in length. It reaches quite acrofs the face; ‘ and fo effeCtually,’ 
Captain Coox informs us, ‘ ftLops up-both noftrils, that they are forced 
‘ to keep their mouths wide open for breath, and {nuffle fo when they 
‘ attempt to fpcak, that they are fearcely intelligible to each other. 
* Our feamen, with fome humour, called it their /prit faz/-yard; and 
© indeed it had fo ludicrous an appearance, that, till we were ufed to 
‘ it, we found it difficult to reftrain from laughter *.’ They likewife 
wear necklaces made of fhells, cut very neatly, and ftrung together, 
bracelets of Ymall cord wound about the upper part of the arm, and 
a {mall ftring of plaited human hair tied round the waift. Befides 
thefe, fome of the natives ufed gorgets of thells which hung round 
the neck, and reached acrofs the breaft. Though they ufe no 
clothes of any kind, their bodies have two coverings, one of dirt, and 
the other of paint, which laft. They paint their whole bodies and 
limbs with patches of red and ftripes of white, and not without dif- 
playing fome degrce of tafte. Upon their ikin no veltiges of difeafe 
or fores were to be feen, except large fcars difpofed in irregular lines, 
which were the remains of wounds they had inflidted upon them- 


felyes as memorials of grief for the dead. 


They feemed to have no fixed habitations ; for neither towns nor 
villages were obierved in the whole country. Their houfes, or ra- 
ther hovels, were equally wretched and deftitute of conventences as 
thofe,at Terra del Fuego. » At Botany Bay, where thely habitations 
were belt, they were’ jut high esough for aman % fit uptight in, 
but not fufhciently large to allow him to extend Kimfelf in any div. 

rection, 


* HWawkefworth's Narrative of Cook's Voyage, vol. 3,‘ p. 6932: 
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rection. They are built of pliable rods, about the thickne(s of 

man’s finger, which are bent in the form of an oven, by flicking 
the two endg in the ground, and then covering them ‘with picces of 
bark and palim-leaves. Under thefe howles, or fheds,: the ‘natives 
fleep, with their heels coiled up to their heads. In this {trange poft- 
tion, one of thofe hovels wll contain three or foue perions, The 
furniture of thefe howfes confits chiefly of an oblong wefle! made of 
bark, and is ufed for bringing water from the {pring ; and a fimall 
bag, about the fize of a moderate cabbage-net, which they make by 
laying threads, or fibres, loop within loop, fomething fimilar to our 
manner of making purfes. ‘ This bag," fays Captatn Cook, ‘ the 
* man carries loofe upon his back by a Small firing which pafles over 
‘ his head; it generally contains a lump or two of paint and refin, 
* fome fith-hooks and lines, a fhell or two, out of which their hooks 
* are made, a few points of darts, and their ufual ornaments, which in- 
“ clades the whole worldly treafure of the richeft mam among them*.’ 


Fifh is their principal food, though they contrive fometimes to 
kill the kanguroo, and even various kinds of birda.. (The yaum ia 
their chief article of vegetable food; but they alfo ufé feveral fruie, 
which their country {pontaneoufly produces, Having no nets, they, 
catch fith folely by ftriking, and by hook and line. 


The weapons of the New Hollanders confift of fpeare and lances 
of different kinds, On.the fouthern part of the coaft, fome of them 
had four prongs pointed with bone, and barbed. 'Thefe barbed 
lances axe dreadful weapons ; for, when once they take place, they 
can pever be extracted without tearing away the flefh: Thefe wea~’ 
pons are thrown with great dexterity and force. 

The 


' Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 3. p. 636.. 
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The canoes of the New Hollanders, efpecially on the fouthern part 
of the coaft, are as rude as their habitations. They confift of a 
fingle piece of bark, about twelve feet in Jength, tied at the ends, 
and kept open in the middle by fpars cr wood. They d-aw but 
little water, and are fo light that they eafily go upon mud-banks in 
order to gather fhell-fithes. Farther to the northward, the canoes 
are made of hollowed trunks of trees, about fourteen feet in length ; 
and, as they are very narrow, to prevent their overfetting, they are 
furnifhed with an outrigger. Thefe veflcls, however, cannot carry 
more than four perfons. 


I'rom New Holland, Captain Cook directed his courfe for New 
Guinea. Captain CooxgDr SoLanprerr, and Mr Banks, with 
their attendants, amounting to twelve men, well armed, approached 
the fhore in the pinuace without molcftation, and even yithopt feeing 
any of the natives, This uland feemed to abound with plantains, 
cocoa-nuts, and bread-fruit: Dut the gentlemen, dreading bad con- 
fequences from the Indians, did not venture to cut down any of the 
trees. After advancing about a quatter cf a mile from the boat 
three of the natives, at abbut a huvdied yards diftance, ruthed out of 
the wood, making a moft hideous noite. ‘ As they ran towards us.’ 
fays Captain Cook,, ‘ the foremoft threw fomething out of his hand, 
‘ which flew on one fide of him, and burnt exadlly like gun-powder 
‘ but made no report. The other two inflantly threw their lances 
‘ at us; and, assno time was now to be loft, we difcharged our 

* pieces, which were loaded with finall thor. It is probable that 
‘ they did not feel the fhot; for, though they halted a moment they 
‘did not retreat; and a third dart was thrown at us. We then 
‘ loaded our pieces with ball, and fired a fecond time, By this dif 


* charge: it is probable that fome of them were wounded: yet we 


had 
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* had the fatisfa@ion to fee that they all ran away with great agr- 
‘ lity *.” While Captain Coox and bt . attendants were returning 
to their boat, feveral of the natives wis feen coming round a point, 
which was at the diftance of ubowt five hundred yards. Their 
number appeared to be between uaty and a hundred. ° We now,’ 
{ays Captain Cook, ‘ took a +o of them at our leifure. They 
‘ made much the fame appearance a he New Hollanders, being 
nearly of the fame ftature, and hu. 3 their hair fhort cropped. 
Like them alfo they were all ftark nak, —All this while they were 
fhouting defiance, and lettiug off then fires by four or five at a 
time. What thefe fics were, or for what purpofe intended, we 


could not imagine.—This wonderful phenomenon was obferved 


wr 


ww” 


-~ 


ad 


wr 


from the fhip, and the deception was fa great, that the people on 
board thought they had fire-arms; and, in the boat, if we had not 


r 


-~ 


been fo near as that we muft have heard the report, we fhould 
have thought they had been firing volleys |.’ 


La) 


Captain Cook next reached the ifland of Savuz, which ltes in the 
latitude of about ten degrees fouth. This ifland produces a great 
yariety of vegetables; as the fan-palm, the cocoa-nut, tamarind, 
limes, oranges, mangocs, maizc, Guinea corn, rice, millet, calle- 
vances, water melons, cellery, marjoram, fennel, betle, areca, to- 
bacco, cotton, indico, &c. The tame, or domeftic animals, are like- 
wife numerous and abundant; as buffaloes, fheep, goats, hogs, horfes, 
alles, dogs, cats, fowls, pigeons, &c. 


The natives of Savu are rathcr below than above the middling 
fize. The women, particularly, are remarkably fhort and ‘quat; 
their complexion is a dark brown, and their hair is univerfally black 
and lank, The men, in general, are well made, vigorous, and active, 

Vou. IL. Oo and 
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and have an uncommon variety in the difpofition of their features, 
The countenances of the women, on tlic contrary, are uniformly 
alike. Both fexes, by means of pincers, eradicate the hair from their 
arm-pits; and the men do the fame with the hair on their beards. 
Both men and women wear garments made of cotton cloth dyed 
blue, and have not an inelegant appearance. ‘Thefe people ufe a 
great variety of ornaments. Thofe who are comparatively wealthy, 
have chains of plated gold-wire round their necks. ‘ They have 
* alfo ornaments of beads,’ Captain Coox informs us, ‘ which fome 
* wear round their necks as a folitaire, and others, as bracelets, upon 


their writs. Thefe are common to both fexes; but the women 


* 


have, befides, firings or girdles of beads, which they wear round 
their waits, and which ferve to keep up their petticoat. Both 


~~ 


“~ 


fexes had their ears bored, yet we never faw an ornament in any 


of them.—We faw fome boys, who had fpiral circles of thick 


ta 


brafs wire paffed three or four times round their arms, above the 


elbow ; aud fome men wore rings of ivory, two inches in breadth, 


~ 


and above an inch in thicknefs, upon the fame part of the arm. 


- 


Thefe, we were told, were the fons of Rajas, or Chiefs, who wore 


“~ 


thefe cumbrous ornaments as badges of their high birth, Almoft 
‘ all the men had their names traced upon their arms, in indelible 
* characters of a black colour; and the women had a fquare orna- 
© ment of flourithed lines, impreffed in the fame manner, juft under 
‘ the bend of the elbow *.’ Captain Cook likewife tells us, that 
he and the other gentlemen were flruck with the fimilarity of thefe 
marks to thofe made by tattowing in the iflands of the South Sea. 


In Savuz, the Loufes are all conftrudcd on the fame plan, their di- 
menfions being only larger or {maller in proportion to the wealth or 


rank 
* FIankefworth'’s Narratise of Cook’s Voyage, 15 > v. 686. 
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rank of the proprietor. Some of them were four hundred feet in 
length, and others not above twenty. They are erected upon pofts 
of wood, about four feet in height, one end of which is driven into 
the ground, and upon the other a floor of wood is laid. Upon this 
floor other pofts are placed, and fupport a roof with floping fides, 


like our barns. 


With regard to food, thefe people ufe every tame animal m thetic 
poffeffion, as hogs, horfes, buffalocs, poultry ; and they even prefer 
dogs and cats to fheep and goats. ‘They are not very fond of fith, 
which is eaten chiefly by the poorer people. The fan-palm tree an- 
fwers as a fuccedaneum for almoft every other fpecies ‘of food both 
to man and beaft. A kind of wine, called twac, or toddy, is procured 
by wounding the flower-buds foon after they appear, and fixing under 
them little bafkets, made of the leaves, which are fo clofe that they 
eafily retain fluids. This juice is collected every morning and ecven- 
ing, and fupplies with drink the whole inhabitants of the ifland. Of 
the furplus of this valuable and falutary juice, the natives make both a 
fyrup and a coarfe fugar. ‘Uhis juice, along with the hufks of rice, 
is given to the hogs, which, without any other nutriment, renders 
them prodigioufly fat. In this ifland, both fexes are euflaved by the 
pernicious habit of chewing betle and areca, which they practife 
inceflantly, With thefe fubftances they mix a kind of lime, made 
of fhells and coral, and a quantity of tobacco. Hence their mouths 
are highly aifguftful both to the fight and to the fmell. The lime 
and tobacco rot their teeth in fuch a manner, that, in a fhort time, 
they are totally covered by the gums, 


The ifland of Savu is divided into five principalities, each of 
which is under the dominion of a Raja, or Chief. When differences 
Oo2 arife 
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arife among the inhabitants of any diftri€t, they are fettled, without 
delay or appeal, by the Raja and his coun‘eilors. There feemed not 
to be any intermediate rank between the Raja and the land-owners ; 
and thefe laft were efteemed and refpected in proportion to the ex- 
tent and value of their poffeffions. The inferior orders of the na- 
tives confit of manufaCturere, labouring poor, and flaves. Like the 
peafants in fome parts of Europe ftill, and formerly over all Europe, 
when the feudal fyftem prevailed, the flaves defcend, and are confi- 
tlered as appendages of the land. Their chief objedt of pride, like 
that of the Scots and Welch, is a long pedigree of refpetable an- 
ceftors; and, of caurfe, their veneration for antiquities of every kind 
is exceflive. Near the principal town of his province, every fuccef- 
five Raja ereéts, as a memorial of his reign, a large ftone. Thefe 
ftones are often of fuch an enormous fize, that, how they could be 
brought to their prefent fituation, it is difficult to conceive, even 
though all our mechanical powers had, for centuries paft, been per- 
fealy known among the natives of this ifland. Thefe ftones not 
only ferve as records of the reigns of their Princes; but, when a 
Raja dies, a general feaft is proclaimed through his dominions, and 
all his fubjeéts aflemble round the ftones, and feaft for weeks, and 
fometimes months, according to the quantity of live flock they can 
procure *. 


‘ The religion of thefe people, fays Captain Cook, ‘ according 
‘to Mr Lance's information, is an abfurd kind of Paganifm, every 
¢ man chufing his own god, and determining for himfelf how he 
* fhould be worfhipped ; fo that there are almoft as many gods and 
‘ modes of worfhip as people. In thcir morals, however, they are 
« faid to be irreproachable, even upon the principles of Chriftianity. 

No 


® See Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyay-, mtu 
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* No man is allowed more than one wife; yet an illicit commerce 
© between the fexes is in a manner unknown among them; and in- 


* ftances of theft are very rare *. 


From Savu, Captain Cook failed to Fava, the capital of which 1s 
Batavia. Around this city, for feveral miles, is a continucd range of 
country houfes and gardens. Many of thefe gardens are very large, 
and, by fome odd tafte, or rather ftrange fatality, they are planted 
with numerous trees, which deprives the air of that falubrity for- 
mcrly derived to the ifJand from its being originally cleared of wood, 
Thefe thick and almoft impenetrable forefts ftand in a dead flat, 
which extends fome miles beyond them, and 1s interfe&ted in almoft 
every dircction by fluggifh rivers, and ftill more by artificial canals 
for the navigation of {mall veffels. Befides, the fence of every field 
and garden is a ditch ; and, to add to the calamitous effects of an at- 
mofphere impregnated with all the feeds of difeafe and death, the 
cultivated grounds are inter{perfed with noxious fens, bogs, and mo- 
raffles. 


* It is not ftrange,’ Captain Cook judicioufly remarks, ‘ that the 
* inhabitants of fuch a country fhould be familiar with difeafe and 
* death. Preventive medicines are taken almoft as regularly as food; 
* and every body expects the returns of ficknefs, as we do the {ca- 
* fons of the year. We did not fee a fingle face in Batavia that in- 
* dicated perfe&t health; for there is not the leat tint of colour in 
* the cheeks either of man or woman. The women, indeed, are 
* moft delicately fair; but, with the appearance of difeafe, there ne« 
‘ ver can be perfect beauty. People talk of death with as much in- 
* difference as they do in a camp ; and, when an acquaintance is faid 


© th 


* See Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 3. p. 697. 
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‘ to be dead, the common reply is, “ Well, he owed me nothing ;” 


* or, “I muft gct my money of his executors.” 


Such a country, and fuch a picture of human mifery, and of hu- 
man deftrudtion, impreffes the mind with many of the moft painful 
feelings. One would be tempted to with, that an ifland, fo deletert- 
ous to our fpecies, fhould at once be {wallowed up by the ocean. 
According to our conceptions, fuch a revolution would be a moft be- 
nevolent act of Providence. But here we muft paufe. The Dutch, 
who are, perhaps, the moft commercial, and, of courfe, the moft 
felfith, interefted, and unfeeling people in Europe, inftead of draining 
this ifland, and clearing it of noxious wood, have augmented its na- 
tural evils, by multiplying trees, ditches, canals, and every other nu!~ 
fance which could render the place ftill more deftructive to its inha- 
bitants. Here Providence is entirely exculpated. If the Dutch, in- 
ftead of their former and prefent mode of management, had cleared 
the ifland of fuperfluous trees, drained its marfhes, and erected their 
houfes on more elevated fituations, Java, now the almoft certain 
rave of every European who ventures to refide in it for any length 
of time, might have been one of the moft pleafant, as well as moft 
wholefome iffands on this globe. 


This ifland prefents to the view of ftrangers the moft heterogeneous 
mixture of human beings, croffed in their production, by an amazing 
number of bizarre combinations. In. the town of Batavia, and the 
adjacent country, the Indians, as they are called, are not the genuine 
natives of the ifland of Java, but fpurious commixtures Originating 
from the various iflands from which the Dutch import flaves, In 
this country, both fexes bathe themfelves in the river at leaft once a- 


day, 
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day, a practice, in hot climates, equally neceffary to health and to 


perfonal delicacy. 


Among the Batavians, the brutal, or rather mad cuftom, called 


running a muck, is very ancient and {till prevails. ‘Torun a muck, in 
the original fenfe of the word, is firft to get drunk with cating opium, _ 
and then run into the ftreet with a naked fword, or other weapon, 
and kill whoever comes in the way, till the frantic perfon himfelf is 
either killed or taken prifoner. ‘ Of this,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ fe- 


~ 


tad 


“~ 


“”~ 


“ 


* 


“ 


n 


“ 
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*, 
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veral inftances happened while we were at Batavia; and one of 
the officers, whofe bufinefs it is, among other things, to apprehend 
fuch people, told us, that there was fcarcely a weck in which he, 
or fome of his brethren, were not called upon to take fome of them 
into cuftody. In one of the inftances that came to our knowledge, 
the party had been feverely injured by the perfidy of women, and 
was mad with jealoufy before he made himfelf drunk with opium; 
and we were told, that the Indian who runs @ muck 1s always firlt 
driven to defpcration by fome outrage, and always firft revenges 
himfelf upon thofe who have done him wrong. We were alfo 
told, that, though thefe unhappy wretches afterwards run into the 
ftreet with a weapon in their hand, frantic and foaming at the 
mouth, yet they never kill any but thofe who attempt to apprehend 


‘ them, or thofe whom they fufpe& of fuch an intention, and that 


whoever gives them way is fafe. If the officer takes one of thefe 
amocks, or mohawks, as they have been called by an eafy corrup- 
tion, his reward is very confiderable ; yet, fuch is the fury of their 
defperation, that three out of four are of neceffity deftroyed in the 
attempt to fecure them, though the officers are provided with in- 
firuments, like large tongs or pincers, to lay hold of them without 


* coming 
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coming withitr reach of their weapon Such of thefe unhappy 
wretches as dre taken alive, are broken upon the wheel at the place 
where they committed the firft murder. 


With revard to religion, thefe people are not fingular in obferving 
the moft abfurd practices, and in believing the moft ridiculous opi- 
nions. They believe that the Devil, whom, it is not incurious, they 
denominate Satan, is the being who gives rife to all the difeafes and 
all the calamities of human life. Hence, when they are fick, or in 
any diftrefsful circumftances, as a propitiation, they confecrate, to 
this ideal enemy of mankind, meat, money, &c. ‘ If,’ fays Captain 
Cook, ‘ any one among them is reftlefs, and dreams for two or three 
‘ nights fucceffively, he concludes that Satan has taken that method 
‘ of laying his commands upon him, which # he neglects to fulfi’, 
‘he will certainly fuffer ficknefs or death, though they are not re- 
* vealed with fufficient per{picuity to afcertain their meaning t+.” Thefe 
people entertain another fuperftitious notion, which has ftill tefs con- 
nection with the general train of human conceptions. They believe 
that a woman, when delivered of a child, frequently, at the fame 
time, brings forth a young crocodile, as a twin to the infant. ‘ They 
* believe,’ Captain Coox informs us, ‘ that thefe creatures are re- 
* ceived moft carefully by the midwife, and immediately carried 
“ down to the river, znd put into the water, The family in which 
‘ fech a birth is fuppofed to have happened, conftantly put victuals 
* into the river for their amphibious relation, and efpecially the twin, 
* who, as long as he lives, goes dqwn to the river, at ftated feafons, 
“to fulfil his fraternal duty ; for the neglect of which, it is the uni- 
‘ verfal opinion, that he will be vifited with ficknefs or death {.’ 

‘Fhe 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 3. P. 754. et fegg. 
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Thefe crocodile twins, in that country, are called Sudaras, of which 
many ridiculous ftories are related, and believed. The Bougis, Boe- 
tons, and Macaffars, firmly perfuaded that they have crocodile rela- 
tions in their rivers, perform a periodical ceremony in remembrance 
of them. ‘ Large parties of them,’ we are informed by Captain 
Cook, ‘ go out in a boat, furnithed with great plenty of provifions, 
‘ and all kinds of mufic, and row backwards and forwards, in places 
‘ where crocodiles and alligators are moft common, finging and weep- 
‘ing by turns, each invoking his kindred, till a crocodile appears, 
‘ when the mufic inftantly ftops, and provilions, betle, and tobacco, 


* are thrown into the water *,’ 


In Java, except the native Indians, the Chinefe are the moft nu- 
merous clafs of inhabitants, and are both an induftrious and ingenious 
people. They employ themfelves as fhip-carpenters, {iniths, joiners, 
tailors, makers of flippers, dyere of cotton, and embroiderers. Soine of 
them are likewife difperfed through different parts of the country, 
where they cultivate gardens, fow rice, plant fuyar-canes, or feed cattle 
and buffaloes, the milk of which they bring dajly to Batavia for fale. 
Their induftry is great and highly laudable ; but other parts of their 
character are deteftable. ‘ There is nothing,’ Captain Cook re- 
marks, ‘clean or dirty, honeft or difhoneft, provided there is not 
* too much danger of a halter, that the Chinefe will not readily do 
‘ for money. But, though they work with great diligerice, and pa-. 
‘ tiently undergo any degree of labour; yet, no fooner have they 
* laid down their tools, than they begin to game at cards, dice, &c.’ 
* To gaming, continues our author, ‘they apply with fuch eagernefs, 
* as fearcely to allow ume for the neceflary retrefhments of food and 
‘ fleep; fo that it is as rare to fee a Chinefe idle, as it is o fee a 

Vou. IL, Pp © Dutchman 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 3. p. 799. 
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© Dutchman or an Indian employed. In manners, they are always 
* civil, or rather obfequious; and, in diefs, they are remarkably clean 
‘ and neat, to whatever rank of life they belong *,’ 


The Chinefe, in genctal, are eafily fatisfied with food. ‘That of 
the poorer people confifts of rice, with a {mall proportion of fleth or 
ith, ‘ They have greatly the advantage,’ fays Captain Conk, ‘ of 
© the Mahometan Indians, whofe religion forbids them to eat of 
* many things which they could moft eafily procure. The Chinefe, 
on the contrary, being under no reftraint, eat, befides pork, dogs, 
cats, frogs, lizards, ferpents of many kinds, and a great variety of 
fea-animals, which the other inhabitants of this country do not con- 
fider as food. They eat alfo many vegetables, which an European, 
except he was perifhing with hunger, would never touch .’ 


¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
c 
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With regard to the dwrzal of their dead, the Chinefe obferve a fins 
gular cuftom, or rather fuperftition. Where a body has been inter- 
red, they will not open the fame grounda fecond time. Hence their 
burying-grounds, in the environs of Batavia, occupy many hundred 
acres ; and the Dutch, who gradge the wafte of fo much ufeful land, 
refufe to fell any for this purpofe, without receiving moft exorbitant 
prices. The money, however, is commonly raifed. ‘ Under the 
‘ influence,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ of this univerfal prejudice, they 
* take an uncommon method to preferve the body entire, and prevent 
the remaine of it from being mixed with the earth that furrounds 
it, They ihclofe it in a large thick cofin of wood, not made of 
planks joined together, but hollowed out of the folid timber, like a 
canoe, This being covered, and let down into the grave, is fur- 
rounded with a coat of their mortar, called Chinam, about eight or 


¢ 


¢ 


“ 
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* Hawkeiworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol 3. 7 160. + Ibid. 
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© ten inches thick, which, in a fhort time, becomes as hard as a ftone. 
‘ The relations of the deceafed attend the fineral ceremony, with a 


© confiderable number of women that 21: hired to weep *.’ 


Slaves form another, and a numerous, clafs of the inhabitants of 
this country. The Dutch, the Portugucfe, and even the Indians, are 
conftantly attended and ferved by flaves, who are purchafed from Su- 
matra, Malacca, and moft of the Eaftern iflands, Thefe flaves, Cap- 
tain Coox informs us, ‘ are a very lazy fet of people ;* but, as they 
‘ do but little wotk, they are content with a little victuals, fubfitt- 


~~ 


ing altogether upon boiled rice, and a finall quantity of the cheapeft 


ta 


fifth. As they are natives of different countries, they differ from 


“ 


each other extremely both in perfon and difpofition. The African 


o 


Negroes, called here Papua, are the worft, and confequently may 
be purchafed for the leaft money. They are all thicves, and 
all incorrigible. Next to thefe are the Bougis and Macaffars, 
koth from the ifland of Celebes: Thefe are lazy in the higheft de- 
gree ; and, though not fo much addicted to theft as the Negroes, 
have a cruel and vindictive {pirit, which renders them extremely 
dangerous ; elpecially as, to gratify their rcfentment, they will make 
no ferupie of facrificing life t.” With refpe&t to any punifhment 


bad 


~ 


“~ 


~ 


lefs than death, thefe flaves arc entirely under the dominion of their 
mafters, 


From the tfland of Java, Captain Cook procecded to the Cars or 
Goop Hops, a country, he remarks, which has been fo often de- 
{cribed, and is fo well known in Europe, that he confines his obferva- 
tions to a few facts which had either been omitted or mifreprefent~ 
ed by preceding voyagers. 

Pp2 Notwithftanding 
* Hawkelworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 3. p. 761. . t Ibid. p. 762. 
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Noteithftanding the favourable, and even {plendid, reprefentations 
which have repeatedly been given of this country, ‘Captain Coox 
tells us, that, during:his whole moft extenfive voyage, ‘he never faw a 
‘ more forlorn appearance, nor in reality a more fterile defert. The 
‘ Jand over :the Cape, which conftitutes the peninfula formed by 
‘ Table Bay on the north, and -Falfe Bay on the fouth, confifts of 
high mountains, akogether naked and deiolate. The land behind 


* 


thefe to:the eaft, which may be confidered as the ifthmus, is a plain 


~~ 


of vaft extent, confifting almoft wholly of a light kind of fea-fand, 


* 


Which produces nothing but heath, and 1s utterly incapable of 


~ 


cultivation. All :the fpots that will admit of improvement, which 


‘a 


together bear about the fame proportion as one to a thoufand, 


~*~ 


are laid out in vineyards, orchards, and ‘kitchen-grounds; and 


“~ 


moft of thefe little {pots lic at a confiderable diftance from each 
‘ other *.’ From thefe facts,.Captain Cook remarks, there is great 
reafon to conclude, that, in the interior parts of this country, the cul- 
tivated parts do not bear a greater proportion to thofe which are in- 
corrigibly flerile. The Dutch have fettlements at the diftance of 
twenty-eight days’ journcy, (about nine hundred miles), from which 
provilions are brought by land to the Cape; ‘fo that,’ fays Captain 
Cook, ‘it feems rcafonable to conclude, that provifions are not to 
“ be had within a lefs compafs. Whilc we were at the Cape, a farm- 
‘ercame thither from the country, at the diftance of fifteen days 
* yourney, and brought his young children with him. We were'fur- 
* prifed at tsie, and afked him, if at would got have been'better to 
* have lefe them with lis next neighbour? Neighbour !: faid the 
* maa, 1 have no neiehbour within lefs than five days journey of me. 
* Surcky the country mutl be deplorably:barren, in which thofe:-who 
* fettle only to raife provilions for a market, are dilperfed at fuch 

* diftances 

# Jlawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 3. p. 78 . 
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‘ diftances from each.other. That the countey is every where defti- 
* tute of wood, appears to demonftration ; for timber and planks are 
‘ imported from Batavia, and fuel 1 almoft as dear as food 


The inhabitants of this place are chiefly Dutch, at Icaft, they aré 
more numerous here than 1 Batavia. In general, the women art 
handfome. Their fkin is fine and dlear; and they have a bloom of 
complexion which is highly expreflive of vigour and health. They 
make excellent mothers and miftreffes af families ; and they are re- 
markably prolific. Here the air is very falubrious; and difeafes 
brought hither from Europe, or other remote regians, are fpeedily 
cured. Though both the foil and the climate are in fome meafare 
unfavourable to cultivation, and to the breeding of cattle; yet indu 
try, which often produces moft furprifing effects, has fupplied this 
place with the greatelt profufion of the neceflaries, and even the luxu- 
ries of life. 


* Of the natives of this country,’ Captain Coox remarks, ‘ we 
could learn but little, except from report; for there were none of 


- 


~ 


their habitations, where alone they retain their original cuftoins, 


tal 


within lefs than four days journey from the town, Thafe that we 


-~ 


faw atthe Cape were all fervants to Dutch farmers, whofe cattle 
they take care of, and are employed in other drudgery of the mean- 
eft kind. ‘Thefe are, in general, of a flim make, and rather lean 
than plumb, but remarkably ftroug, nimble, and active. Their fize 
is nearly the fame with that of Europeans ; and we fiw fome that 
were fix feet high. Their eycs are dull, and without expreffien. 
* Thoir fkins are of the colour of foat; but that ia, in a great imea- 
‘ fure, ¢aufed by the dirt, which 4s fo wrought amo the geain, <hat it 


¢ 


~ 


“ 


cannot 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cagk’s Voyage, vol. 3. p. 796, 
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cannot be diftinguithed from complexion ; for I believe they never 
wath any part of their bodies. Their hair curls flrongly, not like 
a Negroe’s, but falls in ringlets about feven or eight inches long. 
Theit clothing confifts of a fkin, generaliy that of a fheep. thrown 
over their fhoulders ; befides which, the men wear a {mall pouch 


“~~ 


La 


rs 


* 


nw 


in the middle of the wailt, and the women, a broad leather flap, 
both which hang from a girdle or belt that is adorned with beads 
and {mall pieces of copper. Both men and women wear necklaces, 
and iometimes bracelets of beads; and the women wear rings of 
hard leather round their ankles, to defend them from the thorns, 


ta 


* 


“~ 


vw 


with which their country every where abounds *.’ 


The language of the Hottentots, Captain Coox tells us, feems to 
be fearcely articulate. While fpeaking, they have a ftrange mode, 
at very frequent intervals, of clucking with their tongues againft the 
roof of their mouths, hele clucks feem to have no other meaning 
than to divide what thcy Jay into fentences. They are naturally a 


modeft, and even a fhy people. 


Captain Cook and the other gentlemen made many inquiries of 
the Dutch concerning the prefent flate and manners of the Hotten- 
tots; and he was told a number of particulars which he relates en- 
tirely on the credit of his informers. From them he learned that 
there are feveral nations of Hottentots within the Dutch fettlements, 
who differ gzeatly in their cuftoms and manner of living, All of them, 
however, are 1eprefented as peaceable and friendly, except one clan 
fituated to the eaflward, whom the Dutch diftinguith by the name 
of Bojch-men, who live entirely by plunder, or rather theft ; for they 
are faid never to make open attacks, but to fteal the cattle privately 


in 
+ Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 3. p. 789, 
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in the night. To defend themfelves, however, when deteCed, they 
ufe lances and bows, the arrows of which they poifon, fome with 
the juice of herbs, and others with the venom of the ferpent called 
Gobra dé Capello, Stones, in the hands of thefc people, are likewife 
formidable weapons; for they can throw ftones with fuch force and 
dexterity, as repeatedly to hit a dollar at the diftance of a hundred 
paces. ‘ As a defence againft thefe frecbooters,’ Captain Coox 
tells us, ‘ the other Indians train up bulls, which they place round 
¢ their towns in the night, and which, upon the approach of either 
‘ man or beaft, will aflemble and oppofe them, till they hear the 
‘ voice of their mafters encouraging them to fight, or calling them 


‘ off, which they obey with the fame docility as a dog *,’ 


Among the Fottentots, the chiefs, of whom many poffefs nume- 
rous herds of cattle, are commonly drefled in the {kins of lions, tygers, 
or zebras, ornamented with fringes, and other trinkets, which indi- 
cate no defpicable taflte. ‘ Both fexes,’ Captain Cook tells us, 
* anoint the body with greafe, but never ufe any that is rancid or 
© foetid, if frefh can be had. Miutton-fuet and butter are generally 
‘ ufed for this purpofe.—We were told that the prieft certainly gives 
‘ the nuptial benediction by {prinkling the bride and bridegroom 
‘ with his urine. But the Dutch univerfally declared, that the wo- 
* men never wrapped ’the entrails of theep round their legs, as they 
‘ have been faid to do, and afterwards make them part of their 
© food Tt.’ 


Captain Coox withed to determine a great queftion among na- 
tural hiftorians, whether the Hottentot women have that flethy flap 
‘of 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 3. p. 790. ef /egg. 
+ Ibid. p. 791. 
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or apron diftinguifhed by the appellation of the finus pudoriss 
Ttie following paflage contains all that could be difeovered with re- 
gard to that fubject: * Many of the Dutch and Malays, who faid 
‘ they had received favours from Hottentot women, pofitively de- 
‘ nied its exiftence; but a phyfician of the place declared that he 
‘ had cured many Hundreds of venereal complaints, and never faw 
¢ one without two flefhy, or rather fkinny appendages, proceeding 
¢ from the upper part of the /ad:a, in appearance fomewhat refem- 
‘ bling the teats of a cow, but flat; they hung down, he faid, before 
‘ the pudendum, and were, in different fubjects, of different lengths ; 
‘ In fome not more than half an inch, in others three or four inches. 
* Thefe he imagined to be what fome writers have exaggerated into 
‘a flap or apron, hanging down from the bottom of the abdomen, 
‘ of fufficient extent to render an artificial covering of the neigh- 
‘ bouring parte unnéceffary *.’ 


In the ifland of Amfterdam, Captain Coox and his affociates faw 
feveral places of worfhip, which the natives denominated .4-/ta-tou- 
ca. Thele houfes were erected on the tops of artificial mounts, 
about eighteen feet high. They were of an oblong figure, and in- 
clofed by a parapet of ftonc, nearly three feet in heipht. From‘ this 
parapet, or wail, the mount, which was covered with green turf, 
rofe in a gently floping diretion ; and, on the top of it fteod the 
houfe or temple, which had the fame figure as the mount, and’ was 
about twenty feet long and fourteen or fixteen broad. ‘ As foon,’ 
fays Captain Goox, ‘ as we came before the place, every one feated 
‘ himfelf on the green, about fifty or fixty yards from the houfe. 
‘ Prefently came three elderly men, who feated themfelves between 
‘ us and it, and began a {peech, which I underftood to be a prayer, 

* it 


* Hawkefworth’s Narrative of Cook’s Voyage, vol. 3. p. 792: 
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¢ it being wholly directed to the houfe. This lafted about ten minutes; 
* and then the priefts, for fuch I took them to be, came and fat 
‘ down along with us, when we made them prefents of fuch things 
‘ as we had about us *.’ 


Thefe Afatoucas, or placcs of worship, are frequent, and difperfed 
over the whole ifland. aInftead of returning to the fhip, the natives 
conduétcd Captain Cook and his retinue into the country by a rpad, 
which was about fixteen feet broad, and perfe€tly level. This road 
appeared to be a very common, and even a principal one; for many 
other roads, in different directions, interfected and tcrminated in if. 
The whole of thefe roads were inclofed on each fide with neat fences 
made of reeds, and faded from the fcorching rays of the fun by 
fruit-trees, ‘ I thought I was tranfported, Captain Coox remarks, 
into the moft fertile plains in Europe. There was not an inch of 


“ 


waite ground; the roads occupied no more fpace than was abfo- 


* 


lutely neceffary ; the fences did not take up above four inches 
each ; and even this was not wholly loft; for in many were plant- 


o~ 
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ed fome ufeful trees of plants. It was every where the fame; 
change of place altered not the fcene. Nature, affifted by a little 
art, no where appears in more {plendour than at this ifle. In thefe 
delightful walks we met numbers of people ; fome travelling down 
to the fhips with their burdens of fruit; others returning empty. 
They all gave us the road, by turning either to the right or left, 
and fitting down or ftanding, with their backs to the fences, til! 
* ‘we had paffed +.’ 


ww 
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In thefe iflands, as well as thofe of New Zealand, &c. their com- 
mon method of falutation is by making their nofes touch each other. 


Vou, Il. Qq Their 
* Cook’s Voyage, 1772, &c. vol. 1. p. 198. 4 Ibid. p. 207. 
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Their unfifpicious mode of behaviour induced Captain Coox and 
the other gentlemen to think that thefe people were feldom difturbed 
either by farcign, or domeftic broils; yet their weapons, fuch as 
{words and {pears made of hard wood, bows and atrows, were very 
formidable, Some of their {pears have many barbs, and muft be 
exceedingly dangerous inftruments of war. Another fingular cuf- 
tom is worthy of remark. When any prefent is given to them, if 
acceptable, they apply it to their heads. ‘ This manner of paying 
‘a compliment,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘is taught them from-their 
‘ very infancy ; for, when we gave things to little children, the 
* mother lifted up the child’s hand to its head.-Sometimes they 
* would look at our goods, and, if not approved, return them back ; 
‘ but, whenever they applied them to the head, the bargain was in- 
* fallibly ftruck *.’ 


In thefe iflands, a cuftom of a very peculiar nature prevails. The 
greater part of the inhabitants, both male and female, were obferved 
to have loft one, or both of their little fingers +. This cuftom feem- 
ed not to be characteriftic of rank, of afe, or of fex; for, if fome 
young children be excepted, very few people were difcovered in 
whom both hands were perfect {. They likewife burn or make in- 
cifions in their cheeks; but, whether this range practice was meant 
as expreffive of grief, or of any other violent paffion, could not be 
difcovered, 


With regard to government, Captain Cook xemarke, a perfon, 
endowed 


* Cook’s Voyage, 1772, &c. vol. 1. p. 221. 

+ This fpecies of mutilation is not confined to the natives of the Friendly iftan1s.-— 
See Recherches Philofaphiques fur les Americains, tom. 2. p. 253. 
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endowed withthe charaGter of King, ‘ was pointed out to us; and 

< we had no reafon to doubt it. -From this and other circumfances, 
‘Iam of apinion, that the government is much like that of Ota- 
© heite; that-is, in a king or great chief, who is here called Areeke, 
with other chiefs under him, who are fords .of certain diftridts, 
and perhaps fole proprietors, to whom the people fcem to pay’ 
great obedience.—~I am.of opinion, that ali the land on Tongataby: 
(or Amfterdam ifland) is private property, and that there are- here,’ 
as at Otaheite, a fet of people who are fervante or flaves, and have 
no property in land. It is unreafonable to fuppofe every thing in 
‘common in a country fo highly cultivated as this *.—The high 
ftate of cultivation their lands are in, muft have coft them immenfe 
labour. This is now amply rewarded by the great produce, of 
which every one feems to partake. No one wants the conymon 
neceffaries of life ; joy and contentment are painted in every face. 
Indeed, it.can hardly -be otherwife; an eafy freedom prevails 
among all ranks of'-people ; they feel no wants which they do not 
* enjoy the means of gratifying; and they live in a -clime where 
the painful extremes of hedt and cold are equally unknown T. 
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“The exiftence of CANNIBALS, or eaters of human fleth, has often 
beets mentioned by voyagers, and ae often difcredited by moft philo- 
fophers. But Captain Coox, and other late navigators, have re- 
moved every doubt concerning this, to us at leaft, moft thocking 
practice. In New Zealand, fome of Captain Coox’s officers, when 
vifiting the habitations of the natives, faw feveral human thigh- 
bones, from which the flefh had been but recently picked t. A few 
days after this difcovery, anather party of officers went afhore in 

Qq2 Queen 


* Cook’s Voyage, 1772, &c. vol Ie pe 223+ &ce + Thid. 
} Ibid. Pp. 241. 
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Queen Charlotte’s Bay, ‘ where they faw the head and bowels of a 
‘ youth, who had lately been killed, lying on the beach, and the 
‘ heart ftuck on a forked flick, which was fixed to the head af one 
‘ of the largeft canoes. One of the gentlemen bought the head, 
‘ and: brought it on board, where a piece of the fleth was broiled 
‘ and eaten by one of the natives, before all the officers, and moft 
‘ of the men*.’ When this ftrange adlair happened, Captain Cook 
was on fhore. After returning on board, he was informed of the 
circumftances juft related. He found the quarter-deck crowded 
with natives, ‘ an tthe mangled head, or rather part of it, (for the 
under jaw and lip were wanting), lying on the tafferal. The skull 
had been broken on the left fide, juft above the temple; and the 
remains ‘of the face had all the appearance of a youth under twenty. 
The fight of the head, and the relation of the above cireumftances, 
ftruck me with horror, and filled my mind with indignation againft 
thefe cannibals, Curiofity, however, got the better of my indi. 
nation, cfpecially when I confidered that it would avail but little ; 
and being defirous of becoming an eye-witnels of a fad which 
many doubted, | ordered a piece of the fleth to be broiled and 
brought to the quarter-deck, where one of thefe cannibals eat it 
with furprifing avidity. This had fuch an effe@ upon fome of 
our people as to make them fick }.’ 


~ cy vA rs ~ a wn oF * “~ ~~ 
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Captain Cook, however, after exprefling a juft abhorrence againit 
this deteftabie, and, to us, moft unnatural practice, candidly acknow- 
ledges, that thefe people eat only thofe whom they flay in battle. 
Tupra, who frequently exppitulated with them again{t this warfe 
than brutal cuftom, received for reply, ‘ Can there be any iearm in 


* eating 


* Cook’s Vuyage, 1772, &c. vol. 1. p. 243. + Ibid. and p. 244. 245. 
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“ eating our enemies, whom we have killed in battle ? Would no! 
* thofe very enemies have done the fame to us *? 


The New Zealanders, by their general deportment, and‘ adive 
vigilance, feem to live under perpetual apprehentfions of being de+ 
firoyed by each other. Moft of their tribes have esther actually, 
or imagine they have fuftained wrongs from fome other tribe, and, 
of courfe, are always watching for epportunities of revenge. ‘And, 
© perhaps,’ Captain Cook remarks, ‘ the defire of a good meal may 
© be no {mall incitement.——-Their method of exoMfiting their horrible 
* defigns, is by ftcaling upon the adverfe party in the night; and, 
‘ if they find them unguarded, (which, however, 1 believe is feldom 
*‘ the cafe), they kill every one indifcriminately, not even {paring 
* the women and children. When the mailacre is completed, they 
‘ either feaft and gorge themfelves upon the fpot, or carry off as 
‘ many of the dead bodies as they can, and devour them at home, 
* with acts of brutality too fheckiag to be defcribed {.’ To give 
quarter, or to take prifoners, conflitute no part of military law in 
New Zealand. Thefe perpetual hoftilities,..and the fhocking man- 
ner of condudting them, produce in tlc inhabitants an babitual cir- 
cumfpeCtion and dread. ‘ Indeed,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘ no other 
* mer can have fuch powerful motives to be vigilant, as the prefer 
‘ vation both of body and foul depends upon it. For, according to 
* their fyftem of belief, the foul of the man whofe fleth is devoured 
‘ by the enemy, is doomed to a perpetual fire; while the foul of the 
* mam whole body has been refcued fiom thofe who killed him, as 
‘ well as the fouls of all .who die a natural death, afoend to the habi- 
* tations af the gods. I afked, Whether they eat the fleth of fuch 


of 


* Cook’s Voyage, 1772, Bc. vol 1. p. 246, 
¢ Cook's Voyage, 1776, &c. vol. 5. p. 137, 
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‘ of their friends as had been killed in war, but whofe:bodies were 
‘ faved from falling into the enemy’s hands?’ They feemed furprifed 
‘ at the queftion, which they an{wered in the negative, exprefling 
‘ fome abhorrence at the very idea. Their common method of dif- 
‘ pofing af their dead, is by depofiting their bodies in the earth ; but, 
‘ if, they have more of their flaughtered enemies than they can cat, 
* they throw them: into: the fea 





, Tugse vefpectable, and fome of them recent authorities, are fully 
fufficient to fhow that cannibals in fome parts of the New World ex- 
if even i@ our own times. From authorities no lefs refpettable, | 
fhall-proceed to fhow, that the practice of eahag buman fic/b was for- 
merly not yncommaon in various regions of the Old Continent. The 
ancient Greeks of Peloponnefus, now known by the appellation of 
Morea, went, like the beafts of the forelt, perfeCtly naked, and eat 
bumaex flefo with avidity, at which, ParmeRrus-remartks, the mo- | 
dern praétice of the American ‘nations forbids us to wonder. But 
certain dacred nymphs, who officiated in the temples, reprobated the 
practice of eating human feth, and likewife taught the inhabitants of 
that diftri&t of Greeve, for the fake of modefty, to cover themféives 
with the inner bark of trees,-or with the kins of beafts +. The Jews, 
fo late as the days of Trajan, having overcome a confiderable army 
compofed of Greeks and Romans, near Cyrene, eas thofe who fell 
in battle, devoured their entrails, anointed -themfelves with their 


‘blood, 


* Cook’s Voyage, &c. vol. 1. p. 138—See other inftances of a finilar nature in 
Forfter’s Voyage, vol. t. p. 512. vol. 2. p. 77. 300. 315, 
+ Palmer. Grace. Antiq defcript. p. 55. 56. 
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Blood, and made clothes of their fkins*. The Padael, a nation of 
India, fays Heropotvs, live upon raw ficfh, When either males 
or females approached toward old age, they were lain and devoured 
by their neareft relations or neighbours. They were never allowed 
to be emaciated by difeafe, left their 44/6 fhould become corrupted, 
and, of, courfe, unpalatable. _ They were feldom, however, permit- 
ted to reach this ftage of difeafe; for they. were flaughtered and 
eaten long before that period arrived f. 


The Myfi, a people of Afia, in the neighbouréd of Troas, killed’ 
and eat fuch prifoners as they took in war [. Why, fays Hrero- 
NYMUS, do I fpeak of other nations, when I faw, while I was in 
Gaul, the Scots, who inhabit a confiderable part of the ifland of Bri- 
tain, cat human fie/b; and, whenthey found in the woods fhepherds 
and keepers of hogs, they cut off the ps of the men and the dreafts 
of the women, which they efteemed as the moft delicious repaft |]. In 
defcribing the Scythians, Hzroporus informs us, that to the north 
of a certain defert,. a.nation. exifted in, bis; time called Andropbagi, 
becaufe they fealted on human Ago). Hzerovorus, in the fame 
book, makes frequent mention of thefe Androphagi. Anrony, 
with a view to overturn the Roman government, took a folemn oath 
from hig affociates, which was attended with a moft infamous fo- 
Jemnity. After facrificing a oy, the oath was adminiftered over his 
entrails, which afterwards were eaten by thefe confpirators **, 

IN 

* Dio Caf. Rom. Hitt. edit. Xiphilin. p. 556. 

+ Berodot. Tholia, f lib. 9. edit. Gronov. p. 199. 

} Flor, hb. 4. c. 12.5 and Schedius de Diis Germanis, p. 403. 

| Hieron. adver. Jovian. lib, 2. 

§ Herodot. Melpomone, f. lib. 4. § 18. 

** Dio Cail. edit. Xiphilini, 27. 
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In New Zealand, there are no Morais, or other places of public 
worthip. But they have priefts, who alone addrefs the gods in pro- 
pitiatory prayers for the fuccefs of enterprifes again{t enemies, of fifh- 
ing parties, and of other temporal affairs. Notwithftandirg the 
hoftile ftate and almoft perpetual wars carried on among the different 
tribes into which thefe people are divided, travelling ftrangers, who 
have no evil intentions, are well received and entertained during 
their flay, which, however, it is expected, will be nqJonger than is 
neceflary to execute the bufinefs they came to tranfac. Here poly- 
garay ie permitted ; and it is not unufual for one man to have two 
or three wives. The New Zealanders feem to be perfedly fatisfied 
with the {mall portion of knowledge they poffefs, without attempting 
to increafe it. In them, new and even furprifing objects excite 
little or no furprife ; and itis difficult, even for a moment, to &x their 
attention. This fpecies of apathy, though contrary to our ideas, and 
almoft our comprehenfion, is common to moft of the natives of the 
South Sea iflands, Curiofity, or rather the love of examining new 
objects, and of acquiring knowledge, we have always been led to 
confider, and to feel, as one of the ftrongeft propenfities in human 
nature. But in moft of the South Sea iflands, and among moft fa- 
vage people, the natives feem to want this propenfity ; if otherwife, 
it has little or no influence upon their minds. 


DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENTS, or the recital of comic or tra- 
gic ideas in the form of dialogue, together with real or allufive repre- 
fentations, are, in the Old World, as ancient as the records of hiftory. 


In 
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Tn many of the detached iflands fcattered over the great Pacific Ocean, 
public amufements of this kind are not unfrequent. 


When Captain Cook and the other gentlemen were at Otaheite, 
in April 1773, they were conducted to the theatre, ° where,’ fays he, 
¢ we were entertained with a dramatic Aeava, or play, in which were 
© both dancing and comedy. The performers were five men, and 
© one woman, who was no Jefs a perfon than the King’s filler. The 
mufic confifted of three drums only ; it lafted about au hour and 
an half, or two hours; and, upon the whole, ys well conducted. 
It was not poffible for us to find put the meaning of the play. 
Some part feemed adapted to the prefent time, as my mame was 
frequently @hentioned. Other parts were certainly unconnected 
with us. It apparently differed in nothing, that is, in the manner 
of acting it, from thofe we faw at Ulietia, in my former voyage. 
The dancing-drefs of the lady was more elegant than any I faw 
there, by being decorated with long taffels, made of feathers, hang- 
ing from the waift downward. As foon as all was over, the King 
himfelf (Oroo) defired me to depart; and fent into the boat differ- 
ent kinds of fruit and fifth, ready dreffed *.’ 


wn 
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In September, fame year, Captains Cook and FurNrAvux paid a 
vilit to OREO, a confiderable chief ip Ulietia, who cntertained them 
with a comedy or dramatic feava. ‘ The mufic, Captain Cook in- 
forms us, * confifted of three drums; the actors were feven men, 
* and one woman, the Chief’s daughter. The only entertaining part 
‘ of the drama, was a theft committed by a man and his accomplice, 
‘in fuch a mafterly manner, as fufficiently difplayed the genius of 
* thefe people in this vice. The theft is difcovered before the thief 

Vor, I. Rr * has 


* Cook’s Voyage, 1772, &c. vol. 1. ps 156. 
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* has time to carry off his prize; then d {cuffle-enfues wathrthofe fet to 
‘ guard it, who, though four to two, are beat off the flage, and the 
* thief and his accomplice bear away their plunder in triumph 


Befide a fpecies of regular drama, the iflanders of the Pacific 
Ocean exhibit, as public amufements, wrefling and boxing matches, 
which they perform with great fpirit and dexterity f. 


MiscetiancovuyManners and Cusroms obferved by the South 
Sea Iflanders. 


Amon thefe people, when they with to exprefs Mendfhip, or at 
leaft the abfence of hoftile intentions, it is a univerfal cuftom to pre- 
fent green branches of trees J. 


In the iflands of Amfterdam, Middleburg, &c. which have becn 
diftinguifhed by the appellation of the Friendly iflands, a very odd 
euftom prevails. It was remarked by our voyagers, that the greater 
part of the inhabitants, males as well as females, had loft one or both 
of their ttle fingers. * We endeavoured,’ fays Captain Coox, 
* but in vain, to find out the reafon of this mutilation; for no one 
‘would take any pains to inform us. It was neither peculiar to 
‘1ank, age, or fex; noris it done at any certain age, as I faw 
* thofe of elt ages on whom the amputation had been juft made; 
* and, except fome young children, we found few who had both 

* hands 


* Cook’s Voyage, 1772, &c. vol. 1. p. 173. For feveral other, but fimilar drae 
matic reprefentations and dances, fee Ibid. p. 295. 307. &e. 
+ Ibid. p. 349. &c. t Ibid. p. 81. 
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‘ hands perfect Ia Captain; Coox’s fecond voyage to thefe 
iflande, he difcoyered that this operation is performed when the na- 
tives labour under any grievous difeafe, and think themfelves in 
danger of dying ; for they imagine that the Deity will accept of the 
little finger, as a facrifice iufficiently efficacious to procure the reco- 
very of their health +, The fame cuftom of cutting off the little 
fingers, is related by Mr G, FoasteR, who failed along: with Cap- 
tain Cook. Mr Forster thought he difcovered, that thefe flrange 
mutilations were intended as marks, or remembrancers, of the death 


of near relations |. 


Captain Cook informs us, that the natives of the Marguefas 
ilands are ugggceptionably the moft handfome race of people to be 
met with in the South Sea. ‘ For fine fhape, and regular features, 
they perhaps furpafs all other nations: Neverthelefs, the affinity 
of their language to that fpoken in Otaheite and the Society ifles, 
* fhews that they are of the fame nation. OEzpiDEE could converfe 
* with them tolerably well, though we could, not; but it was eaiy 
‘to fee that their language was nearly the fame. The men are 
* punctured, or curioully cavtowed, from head to foot, The figures 
* aie various, and feem to be directed more by fancy than cuftom. 
Thefe punuations make them look dark; but the women, who 
are but litle punctured, youths, and young children, who are not 
at all, are ag fair as fome Europeans | 


“ 


nm 


“~ 
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* Cook’s Voyage, 1772, vol. 1. p. 222. The fame cuftom prevails in fome parts 
of America. See Recherches Philofophigues fur les Americains, tom, 2. Pr 253. 

+ Cook’s Voyage, 1776, &c. vol. 1. p. 403. 

} Forfter’s Voyage round the WorlJ, vol. 1. p, 435. 471. 

¥ Cooks Voyage, 1772, &c. vol. r p. 308. 
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In moft“of the South Sea iflands, it is a general:euftom, nétto 


fuffer the women, of whatever rank, to eat in company with the 
men 


With regard to the natives of New Zealand, their colour varies 
from a pretty deep black to an olive or yellowifh tinge. Their faces, 
in généfal, are round, with full, though not uncommonly thick lips. 
Neither ate their nofes flat. Their teeth are broad, white, and well 
fet; and their eyes are large, and move with great freedom. Their 
hair is black, ftraight, and ftrong. Among the young people, the 
countenance is generally open and free; but, in moft of the meni, it 
has a ferious, and fometimes a fullen air. The women-are not dif- 
tingtiflyed from the men by many peculiar graces eter ia form or 
features; Ih both fexes, the drefs is the fame, and confifts of an 

“oblohg garinent, about five feet long and four in breadth, made of a 
fiky“Haxen fubftance, which they obtain from a certain fedgy plant. 

‘4 ‘Over this garment, Captain Cook informs us, ‘ many of them 
¢ weat mats, which reach from the fhoulders to near the heels. But 
‘ the moft common outer-covering is a quantity of the above fedgy 
“plant, badly dreffed, which they fatten on a firing to a confider- 
* able length, and, throwing it about the thoulders, let it fall down 
‘ on all fides, as far as the middle of the thighs. When they fit 
* down with this upon them, either in their boats or upon the dhore, 
* it would be difficult to diffinguifh them from large gray ftortes, if 
© their black heads, proyecting beyond their coverings, did not.en- 
“ gape one te a ftricter examination f.’ 


Yn their ‘heads they fix feathers, or combs made of bone or wood, 


by 
* Cook’s Voyage, 1772, &c. vol. 1. P- 35%. ef paffim 
t Cook’s Voyage, 1776, &c. vol. a. p. 154. 
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by way of-drnaments, .Thefe they adermwith pearl fhell, or the 
thin inner: fkins. of leaves. .. Both malgsand females wear ear-rings. 
compofed of jafper, bits of cloth, or beads, when thefe laf can be 
procured; and fome of them have the /eptum of the nofe pierced 
forthe infertion of fimilar trinkets. ,The.cuftom of tattewing, or 
puncturing the face with fpiral lines and other figures, ftained with 
a black or deep blue colour, is likewife common.” Both fexes fre- 
quently befmear their heads and faces with a reddith ochre, mixed 
with greafe; and the women occafionally wore necklaces of fharks 
teeth, or bunches of a kind of long beads, which feemed to be made 
of the leg-bones of {mall birds. 


The News Zealanders generally live in caves, in companies of 
about forty or fifty. They build their huts, which are poor and 
miferable dwellings, contiguous to each other, They feemed to 
have no other furniture in thefe hovels than fome {mall hafkets or 
bags, in which they kept their fifhing-hooks, and other trifles,. They 
fubfift chiefly by fithing; For this purpofe they employ either nets 
of varions kinds, or hooks made of wood, and pointed with bone. 
Their boats, or canoes, are well built with planks. raifed. upon fach 
- ottier, and. ftrongly faftened with withes, Some of them are fifty 
feet in length, and:fo broad that they can fail without the aid of an 
outrigger, They have ne other mode of dreffing their fish. than by 
roafling, or-rather' a kind. of baking ;- for they feem to know nothing 
of the art of boiling. When the fea is too. tempefluous, they con- 
tent themfelves, inftead'of larger fifhes, with muscles, fra-cays, and 
_ other thell-animals which they can proeure, in great quantities, up- 
om the rocks and fea-beach: They indeed breed conirderable. num. 
bers of dogs for eating ; but thefe cannot be confidered as a principal 
articie of their food ; for, as there appears not the leaft mark of cul. 


tivation ' 
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tivation oa their ground, they depend chiefly on the fea for, their 
fubfiftence., * Their method of feeding, Captain Cook tells us, 
’ correfponds with the naftinefs of their perfons, which often {mell 
difagrceably from the quantity of greafe about them, and their 
clothes never being wafhed. We have {een them cat the vermin, 
with which their heads are fufhiciently flocked. They allo ufed 


& 


5 ad 


Sa) 


to devour, with the greateft eagernefs, large quantities of ftinking 


“ 


train ail, and blubber of feals, which we were melting at the tent, 


“~ 


and had kept near two months; and, on board the fhips, they 


~~ 


were not fatistied with emptying the lamps, but adtually {wallowed 


the cotton, and fragrant wick, with equal veracity *.’—* They 
fhew, however, continucs our author, ‘ as much ingenuity, both 


‘ in invention and execution, as any uncivilized nations under fimi- 


“~ 


lar circumflances, For, without the ufe of any metal tools, they 


make every thing by which they procure their fubfiftence, clothing, 


ta 


and warlike weapons, with a degree of neatnefs, ftiength, and con- 


* 


venience for accomplifhing their {cveral purpoles t.—* Their public 


“~ 


contentions are frequent, or rather perpetual; for it appears, from 


af 


their number of weapons, and dexterity in uling them, that war is 


- 


their principal profeflion |.’ 


When about to attack the enemy, thcy begin a war-fong, and 
raife their paffion to a degree of fury, which is accompanied with a 
horrible diftortion of their eyes, mouths, and tongucs. All thefe 
affunied dreadful appearances are employcd with a view to ternfy 
their enemies ; ‘ which,’ fays Captain Cook, ‘to thofe who have 
¢ not been accuftomed to fuch a practice, makes them appear more 
‘ Jike demons than men, and would almoft chill the boldeft with 

* fear. 


® Cook’s Voyage, 1776, &e. woh 1. p. 158. + Ibid. p. 550, 
+ Ibid. p. 161. 
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¢ fear, To this facceeds a circumftance, almoft foretold in their 
© fierce demeanour, Herrid, cruel, atid difgracefil to human nature ; 
‘ which is, cutting in pieces, even'before being 'perfettly dead, the 
‘ bodies of their enemies, and, after drefling them on a fite, devour- 
‘ ing the flefo, not only without reluctance, but with peculiar fatis- 


© faction *,” 


From this fhocking piéture, we fhould naturally be Ied:to think 
that a people of this defcription muft be deftitute of every feeling 
belonging to humanity ; yet, Captain Coox informs us, they Jament 
the lots of relations and friends with a violence of expreffion which 
indicates the molt tendcr affection, and the keeneft regret: ‘ For,’ 
fays he, ‘ both men and women, upon the death of thofe connected 
* with them, whether in battle cr otherwile, bewail them with the 
* moft doleful cries; at the fame time cutting their foreheads and 
* cheeks with fhells or pieces of flint, in large gafhes, until the blood 
‘ flows plentifully, and mixes with their tears.’ What ‘is {till 
more characteriftic of the warm, or rather violent, affeions of thefe 
ifJanders, upon the return of friends who have been for fomc time 
abfent, they exprefs joy by the fame cuttings as they exprefs Brief t. 


At Tongataboo, another of the iflands in the South Sea, Captain 
Cook and his affociates fupped with FuTTAFAIHE, one of their 
Chiefs. ‘ When fupper was over,” fays the Captain, ‘ abundance 
‘ of cloth was brought for us to fleep in; but we were a rood deal 
« difturbed by 2 fingular inftance of luxury, in which their principal 
‘ men indulge themnfelves ; that of being beat while they are afleep. 
* Two women fat by Furrararut, and petformed this operation, 
‘ which is called sooge tooge, by beating brifkly on his body and 
* legs, with both fifts, as on a drum, till he fell afleep, and continuing 

It 
Cook’s Voyage, 1776, &c. vol. 1. p. 161 162. + Ibid. p. 162. 
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* it the whole night, with fome dhort intervals, When once the per- 
* fon is afleep, they abate a little in the ftrength and quickneds of the 
‘ beating ; but refume it, if they obferve any appearance of his 
* waking 


Among favage nations, in general, the nen are remarkably harth 
and inattentive to the women. They are obliged to perform the 
dirtieft and molt laborious offices. This is, in a peculiar manner, 
the condition of the fair fex in the ifland of Tanna. The women 
carry all the burdens, and the men proceed unconcernedly without 
any incumbrance, except their arms. ‘ It appeared to me,’ fays Cap- 
tain Cook, ‘ that the women were not held in any efteem by the 
* men, but obeyed upon the imalleft fign ; and many were feen in 
‘ the humiliating guile of drudges and beafts of burden ft.’ 


It jg not unworthy of remark, that chaftity, and modefty, or a de- 
fire af concealing certain aGtions, which have long been fuppofed to 
be inherent qualities of the human mind, fecm, from the experience 
of the voyagers whofe writings I have fo often quoted above, to be 
local ideas only, and totally unknown in a ftate of uncultivated na- 
ture t. 


Human facrifices.—In the ifland of Otahcite, where the general 
manners of the inhabitants are gentle, obliging, affectionate, and 
friendly to ftrangers, it is aftonifhing that buman facrifices, on the ap- 
proach of war with any of the neighbouring iflands, or other intereft- 
ing-accafions, fhould be a univerfal practice. When fuch facrifices 
are ordered by their Kings or Chiefs, or Priefts, the unhappy vidtims 


have 


* See Cook’s Voyage, 1776, &c. vol. 1. Pp 323 344. { Ibid. p. 324. 
t See Forfter’s Voyage, .ol. 2. p. 230. ef alth pafim , and Genefis, chap. 2. verfe 


2s. © And they were both aéed, the man and his wife, and were not a/bamed. 
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have luckily no intimation Of telt tended fite)’’Fhey are piechei 
upon by the Chiefs, and'petfonv'are ap pointed to mitittes ttvetn private- 
ly. Like rianyother Upprefivve'add tinfat practices indtudal povern- 
ments, the vidtims fingled out for facrifice are always fefcAedidrom 
the loweft of the people. This inftitution feems at leaft to be found- 
ed in wifdom.. If they attempted to facrifice siidét 4n.-the’ higherranks 
of the ftate, internal brdils and commotldis would be tnaivoidable. 
After a number of fuperftitious rites, ‘and inidiny ptayerdperformed 
both by the chief and fubordinate priefts;the'corple ie at laftelnid wp- 
on the moft confpicuous part of the Morar, or pladeof worlhip.y The 
prayets and cétemdhies were again renéwed 5 afd, wWhedthefe’ were 
finifhed, the body was buried in the ground. 


Befide human facrifices, a praGtice which is not'peculiat to Ota- 
heite, but extends over a great number, perhaps the whole, of the 
iflands in the great Southern Otean, they facrifice dogs, frogs, &c. 
and make offerings of varioud articles, particularly thoft of frovifions, 
to their Eatooa or God. 


Another circumftance, recorded by Captiin Coon,’ ofthe freqefen- 
cy of human facrifices in thefe iflands, muft not be omitted. ‘ When 
* I defcribed,’ fays our great and intelligent voyager, ‘ the Natihe at 
* Torgabitoo (another ifland) I mentioned, that, on the approaching 
“Yequel of that feftival, -we'liad'been told, ‘that ten trien were’ tube 
‘ facrificed.  This-tray give us ah idea of the extent of this’ religi- 
‘ ‘ous maffacre on that-iflaitd: © And)’ though we fliould fuppofe, that 
‘never miore thati one perfort ds fhcrificed' on any fingle occafion at 
* Otalwite, it is more than probable, that thefe occafions happen fo 
‘* frequently, as to make a {hocking wafte of the human race; for I 
counted no lefs than forty-nine fkulls of former vi@ims, lying be- 
Vou. Ii. Ss : fore 
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‘ fore the Morai, where: we: faw one more added to the number. 
* And, as none of theferfkulls had, as yet, fuffered any confiderable 
‘ change from the weather,:it may hence be inferred, that no great 
* Jength of time had elapéed, fince, at leaft, this conftderable number 
‘ of unhappy wretches had been offered on this altar of blaod *,’ 


"Fhe human facrifice defcribed above, happened on the 2d day of 
September 1777 ; and a fecond was performed on the rath of the 
fame month ‘ This fecond mftance, Captain Cook remarks, 
‘ within the courfe of a few days, was too melancholy a proof, how 
‘ numerous the vidims of this bloody fuperftition are amongft this 
‘ humane people fT.” 

Humam facrifices, Captain Cook informs us, are more frequent 
in the Sandwich than in any of the other iflands. ‘ Thefe horrid 
‘ rites,” fays he, ‘ are not only had recourfe to upon the commence- 
¢ ment of war, and preceding great battles, and other fignal enter- 
¢ prifes ; but the death of any confiderable Chief calls for a facrifice 
* of one or more Towtorws, that is, vulgar or low perfons, according 
‘ tq his rank; and we were told, that ses men were deftined to fuf- 
© fx: on the death of T2RREEOBOO f,’ { a great Chief), 


Many other inftances of this deteftable practice are mentioned by 
Captain Coox and other voyagers on the Southern Ocean. That 
it was, in ancient times, very univerfal among the nations of Eurape, 
we learn from hiftorians of undoubted authority. From the writings 
ef Moszs, which are perhaps of greater antiquity than any com- 

pofition 

® See Cook’s Voyage, 1776, &c. vol. 2. p. 42 

+ Ibid. p. 53-5 and vol. 3. p. 132) Sc. 

$ Ibid. p. 161 Ibid. vol. 2. p. 353+ 495; 
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pofition which has been tranfmitted te us, it appears that human fa- 
crifices, in all their horrors, were, at that early period, not unfrequent. 
The ftory of ApRAHAM about to facrifice his only fon Isaac, even 
fuppofing it to’ be allegorical, evinces that the practice was familiar to 
the people of that country. One paflage, in this ftory, is fo curious, 
that I cannot refrain from tran{cribing it. ‘ And they came to the place 
‘ which Gop had told him of, and AsranaAm bolt an altar there, 
‘ and laid the wood in order; and bound Isaac his fon, and laid 
* him on the altar upon the wood. And ABRAHAM firetched forth 
‘ his hand, and took the knife to flay hia fon. And the angel of the 
© LorD called unto him out of heaven, and faid,) Apravuam, 
© ABRAHAM ; and he faid, Here am J. And he faid, Lay not thine 
‘ hand upon the lad, neither do thou any thing unto him ; for now 
‘ I know that thou feareft Gop, feeing thou haft not with-held thy 
* fon, thine only fon, from me *,’ 


From this pailage, it is not unworthy of remark, that, id the days 
of ABRAHAM, whena human facrifice was to be offered up, the un- 
happy viclim was flain before he was committed to the flames; and 
that the fame mode is ftill obferved in the iflands of the Pacific 
Ocean ; with this difference, that, in thefe iflands, the vi@ims are 
both fele&ted and murdered privately, which renders it impoffible 
for them to have any idea of their deftination; but, from the hiftory of 
ABRAHAM and his fon [sa ac, it appears, that, in the eaftern coun 
tries, the devoted perfons muft have known their dreadful fate long 
before the fatal blow was given. The preparatory fteps were fhock- 
ing to human nature, An altar erected ; faggots of wood Jaid upon 
the altar; the miferable wretch bound, and laid upon the wood ; 

S82 and 

* Gencfis, chap, 22, verfe 9, &c. 
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and the inftrument by which he was to be butchered prefented to 
his eyes ! 


In the Old Teftament, there are mary allufions to the practice of 
facrificing human beings. In the 18th chapter of Leviticus, verfe 
21, wethave the following paflage: ‘ Thou fhalt not let any of thy 
* feed pafs through the fire to Molech '.”. Some commentators think, 
that, by pafing through the firc to Molech, fignihesa luftration only, 
amd not am actual facrifice. But this idea is completely removed by 
the Pfalmift Davip +. ‘ Yea, they facrificcd their fons and their 
‘ daughters unto devils, and fhed innocent blood, even the blood of 
‘ their fons and their daughtcrs, whom they facrificed unto the idols 
‘ of Canaan.’ In the prophet Hosra, we have an unequivocal in- 
ftance of buman fucrifices being fometimes practifed by the Jews. * Aud 
“ now they fin more and more, and have made them molten images 
* of their filver, and idols according to their own underflanding : 
© They were all the work of the craftimen: They fay one to another 
© whilft they /acrifice a man, let them kifs the calves 1.’ The follow- 
Ing paflage in the prophefies of Jercmiah fhows that this deteftable 
practice was not uncommon in the Jewifh nation: ‘ And they have 
‘ built the high places of Tophet, which is in the valley of Ben- 
“hinnom, to burn their fons and their daughters in the fire ||.’ 
The fame prophet, in another chapter, tells us, that ‘ they have filled 
‘ this place alfo with the blood of innocents, and they have built the 
‘ high places of BA AL, to burn their fons with fire for burnt offerings 
‘unto Baan. Therefore this place thall no more be called Tophet, 


* nor 


* The fame prohibition is repeated in Deuteronomy, chap. 18. v. 10.3 2d Kings, 
chap. 16. v. 3.5 Ibid. chap. 17. v. 17-3 Ibid chap. 23. v. 10. 

+ Pfalms, chap. 16. V. 37- 38. + Hofca, chap. 13. v. 2. 

4 Jeremiah, chap *. v. 31. 
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© nor the valley of Benhinnom, but the valley of £aughter *.’ A fimi- 
lar paflage occurs in the writings of the prophet EzeKren: ‘ More- 
‘ over, thou haft taken thy fons and thy daughters, whom thou haft 
‘ born unto me, and thefe haft thou facrificed unto them (is e. idols) 
“to be devoured f.’ SetpEN likewife informs us, that, in Syria, 
men, women, and children were facrificed to the tol Molech ; 
and, to prevent the relations of the miferable victims from hearing 
their cries while burning in the flames, drums and other loud found- 
ing inftruments were employed till their lives were completely extin- 
vuifhed {. The fame practices were continued among the Cartha- 
ginians even in the days of TineRius Cmsar ||. When the Carthagi- 
nians were overcome in battle by AGATHOCLEs, King of Sicily, they 
imagined that the gods were angry with them; and, to appeafe thefe 
gods, two hundred fons of the nobles were ordered to be facrificed: 
What exhibits a flill ftronger picture of the barbarous manners and 
fuperftition of thefe people, fuch noblemen as happened to have no 
fons of their own, purchafed boys, for this inhuman purpofe, from 
poor people §. 


PLUTARCH informs us, that, in the days of THEm1sTocies, three 
young captives were, by his order or confent, facrificed to Bac- 
cuus**, It was a practice among the Scythians, fays IlrRopo- 
TUS, to facrifice to MaRs onc out of every hundred prifoners taken 
in war Tt. It does’ not appear that they eat the flefh of their enc- 
mics, but contented themfelves with drinking their blood t}. It is 

not 

* Jeremiah, chap. 19. v. 4. 5. 6. 

t Ezekiel, chap. 16. v. 20. Ibid. chap. 23. v. 37. & 30. 

} Selcen de Diis Syiis, p. 170. 172. 173.3 and Schedius de Diis Germanis, p. gor, 

4 Selden de Diis Syris, p. 182. § Ibid. p. 181.53 and De Divin. Initic. 
cap. 21. 

** Plutarch, edit. Bryan. tom, 1. p. 262. 

tt Herodot. Melpomene, edit. Xyphilin, p. 241. tt Ibid. § 6a. 
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not here unworthy of remark, that the Scythians, like the North 
Americans, {fcalped the heads of thofe whom they flew in battle, 
and exhibited thefe fcalps as trophies of valour and prowefs*, The 
Scythians, in making folemn treaties, or private covenants, likewife 
drew blood from the veing of the contrading parties, which they 
mixed with wine, and mutually drank f, 


Juuius Casar facrificed two young men to the gods in the 
Campus Martius; which cruel and infamous a@ion was {olemnly 
performed by the Roman priefts {. The ancient Greeks were ac- 
cuftomed to flatter or appeafe their god SatuRN by human facri- 
fices. The fame horrid practice was ufual among the Carthaginians, 
while their ftate fubfifted ; and Dionysrus tells us, that, in his time, 
the cuftom prevailed ftill among the Gauls and other nations in the 
welt of Europe. But Hencu es is faid to have abolifhed this inhuman 
rite, by fubftituting the figures and drefs, inftead of the perfons, of 
the intended victims; and perfuiaded the people, that the offended 
gods would be equally pleafed with the fhadow as with the {ube 
ftanee ||. This mode of facrificing figures, inftead of men, with a 
few exceptions, was long continued among the Romans§. Pxiiny 
relates **, that, in the year of Rome 657, when Cn, CorNne ius 
Lepipus and P, Licinius CrAssus were confuls, a decree of the 
Senate paffed, forbidding all human facrifices for the future; a clear 
‘ndication that this deteftable rite was formeily not unfrequent in that 


great empire. 


The 
* Herodot. Melpomene, edit, Kyphilin, p. 241. t Ibid. p. 243. § 70. 
t Dio Caffius, lib. 43. p. 140. edit. Xyphihn. 
| Dionyf. Halicarnaff. edit, Sylburg. p 30. § Id. ibid. 


** Plin, lib. 30. cI. 
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The Druids, we are told by Srraso, inftead of taking vidims 
from the brute creation, facrificed individuals of the human {pecies, 
When a man was pitched upon for the purpofes of divination, they 
ftabbed him with a poinard ; and, from the various contortions and 
convulfive motions produced by extreme agony, the monfters calfed. 
priefts, pretended to predict future events *, He likewile informs 
us, that the Cimbri, after diffeCting the bellies of their captives, from. 
the appearance of the inteftines, foretold victory or defeat 7. Taci- 
Tus, in-his Annals, fays, thatthe Druids, on altars erected in groves, 
{facrificed Tribunes and Centurians of the firft rank. We adds; 
that they confulted the gods by the difpofition of the flefhy fibres of 
human victims |. JuLius CasAr, when defcribing the manners 
of the Gauls, remarks, that they were extremely religious; that; 
when afflicted with grievous. difeafes, or other calamities, they either: 
facrificed human vidtims, or fpontaneoufly devoted themfelves to that. 
terrible mode of extinguifhing life. The Druids, or priefts, fuperin- 
tended thefe facrifices, which were performed with a view to expiate 
their crimes, and to appeate the wrath of their gods. In their more 
public facrifices of this kind, they employed immenfe images of men, | 
compofed of the branches of trees. Thefe images were hollow with- 
in; and the legs, thighs, trunk, and arms, were filled with men, woe 
men, and. children, who were all burnt with faggots-from helow. 
This was the pwnifhment of thefe who had been guilty of theft, or. 
other crimes. But, when a fufficient number of criminals could 
not be ubtained, recourfe was had to thofe who were perfectly inno- 
cent §, 

Tn 


* Strab. lib, 4- | + Id. lib. 7. de Cimbris. 

$ Tacit. Annal. lib. 1. 

§ Ibid. lib. 14. and de Moribus German.—See alfe Lucan. Pharfal. lib. ow 
H Jul. Caef. Opera, edit. Samuel Clarke, S. T. fr. lib, 6. Pp: 331, 
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In Mexico, when that empire was difcovered by the Spaniards, 
they had a complete fyftem of religious opinions and practices, ac- 
companied with all the ufual train of priefts, temples, vitims, and 
feftivals. But, of all offerings to their gods, human facrifices they 
confidered as the moft acceptable. The captives taken in war were 
brought to the temple, devoted as victims to their divinities, and fa- 
crificed with rites the moft folemn and excruciating. The heart and 
head were confecrated to the gods; and the refpective warriors who 
feized the prifoners carried off the bodies to fe7/# upon them with 
their friends *. The fame author, in another place, tells us, that the 
Spaniards landed on a fimall ifland, which they called the We of 
Sacrifices ; becaufe there, for the firft time, they beheld the horrid 
fpectacle of human viclims ft. Even among the Peruvians, who, 
of all the people found in America when firft difcovered, were the 
mildeft and moft humane in their general temper and manners, on 
certain emergencies, offered human facrifices to their god. On the 
death of an Inca, or other perfon of rank, many of their attcndants 
were killed, that they might appear in the other world with their 
ufwal retinue, and be ferved with the fame refpect as they had been 
in this. On the death of Huana-Capac, the moft powerful of 
their Monarchs, more than a thoufand human victims accompanied 
him to the tomb {. The fame practice was obferved by the natives 
of Florida, where the lives of the fubje& were at the abfolute difpo- 
{al of the Sovercign, When any of his fubje@s incurred his dif- 
pleafure, they approached him with the moft abject humility, and 
offered him their heads. Neither did this abfolute dominion termi- 
nate with the death of the Sovereign, When that event happened, 
his favourite wives and domeftics were facrificed at his tomb, that he 


might 
Robertfon’s Hiftory of America, and the authorities 


'" by him, vol. 2. 
Dd. 302. &c. + Ibid. vol. 1. p. 2g2. 
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might appear with his ufual pomp in the next world; and, fuch was 
the abfurd reverence in which he was held, that thofe victims met 
death with exultation, efteeming it as a mark of diftinction, and a 


reward for their fidelity *. 


I muft here quote a few lines from Dr RoBERTSON's Hiftory of 
America, as it ftrongly marks the character and manners of the 
Tlafcalans, who flrenuoufly oppofed the Spaniards in their progrefs 
to Mexico. ‘ They gave the Spaniards warning,’ fays that elegant 
hittorian, ‘ of their hoftile intentions; and, as they knew that they 
‘ wanted provifions, and imagined, perhaps, like the other Ameri- 
cans, that they lad left their own country becaufe it did not afford 
them dubliftence, they fent to their camp a large fupply of poultry 
and maize, defiiing them to eat plentifully, becaufle they fcorned 
to attack an enemy enfeeblid by hunger, and it would be an affront 
to their gods to offer them famifbed vitims, as well as difagree- 
‘ able to themfelves to feed on fuch emaciated prey t. The Ame- 
ricans confidered the Spaniards as fuperior beings. Corres, 


wn 


no“ 


* 


ta 


~ 


their then leader, with a moft impolitic cruelty, and a moft diabo- 
lical ingratitude, feized fifty Tlafcalans, who brought provifions to 
his camp, and, on the fuppofition that they were {pies, cut off their 
hands. This horrible fpetacle, joined to the terror excited by fire- 
arus and horfes, gave dreadful impreffions of their ferocity, as ap= 
pea from their mode of addrcffing the Spaniards. ‘ If,” {aid they, 
* you «te atvinities of a cruel and favage nature, we prefent to you 
* five flaves, that you may drink their blood, and eat their fit. SE 
* you are mild desties, accept an offer of incenfe and variegated 
‘plumes, If you are mex, here is meat, and bread, and fruit to 

Von. IL. Tt © nourifh 


* Robertfon’s Hiftory of America, and authorities, vol. 1. p. 344 38>, 
. Ibid, vol. a Pp: 40, 
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* nourifh you *.’ Cholula, a town of fome extent in the empire of 


Mexico, was confidered by the inhabitants of New Spain as the fanc- 
tuary and chief refidence of theu gods. To this town pilgrims re- 
forted from all the provinces, and a greater number of human vittims 
were offered in its principal temple than even in that of Mexico f., 


When Corres and his army had made themfelves mafters of 
part of the city of Mexico, they were almoft totally overpowered by 
the numbers and the fiercenefs of their enemies. Befide thofe who 
were flain, forty Spaniards were taken prifoners. The Mexicans 
celebrated their victory with a horrid fcflival. The city was illu- 
minated, and particularly their great temple. By means of the 
lights, the Spaniards diftinguifhed their companions by the white- 
nefs of their colour, when compelled to dance naked before the 
image of the Mexican god, to whom they were about to be facri- 
ficed. They heard diftin@ly the fhricks of thofe who were /acs tfic- 
zd, and thought thcy knew the voice of cach unhappy vedi I. 


The Germans and Celts, after facaificing mex and dogs, luipended 
the dead bodies in the facred groves, fprinkled their blood on the 
adjacent trees, on their idol, and on the fpectators. They afterwards 
jeafted on the fief of the victims |. Among the fame pcople, a 
vod, cither fupreme, or of the higheft order, was always honoured 


with the moft important facrificcs, as that of an ouly fon §, 


Human 


* Robertfon’s Hiftory of America, vol. 2. p. 42 ; Ibid. p. 47. 


r Ibid. p. 119. 120. 
| Snorro Sturlefonius, in vita Haguint Adeftani 3; and Kvyfler, Antiquitat. Sep- 


tentrional et Celtic. p. 326) 327: 
g ‘Tacitus, Delphin. p. 121. Aue 
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Human facrifices, even in the days of PLaTo, were not unfre- 
quent in almoft every diftritt of Greece *, The goddefs Diana 
was fuppofed to be incenfed, becaufe MrLAnippus and COMETHO: 
were married in her temple on the very night of a feftival. The 
oracle, upon this momentous occafion, was confulted ; and the re- 
fponfe was, that, to appeafe her godthip, a doy, and a girl of the 
createft dcau!y, fhould be annually facriticed }. To a ftatue of fome 
barbarous divinity, tay’ to have been brought from Taurica to Lace- 
demon, the oracie cot imuatided that Auman facrifices fhould be of- 
focd. But Lycorcus abolithed this horrid rite}. Pecopripas, 
when his fituattun a: war was critical, dreamed that the favour of 
the gods mull be obtaiad by facriicing a young virgin. Some of 
his generals inliftcd that the will of the gods fhould be implicitly 
obeycd. But others oppoted the perpetration of a deed fo fhocking 
aud uunatural. While, fays PLluTARctH, the Chiefs were difputing 
upon this more than brutal fubject, and PLuopipas himfclf was 
hefitating, a young mare, leaving her pafture, ran towards the camp, 
TuLocritus, the feer, inftantly called out to Prtopipas: Behold 
the victim the gods have picparcd for you, and they expect no other 
virgin! The mare, with the ufual folemnities, was immediately 
facrificed |}. It is impoflile not to recolle& the fimilarity of this 
event to that of ABRANAM and his fon Isaac. A mare and a ram 
make no confiderable variation in the two ftorigs, 


The Semnones, a people in the circle of Saxony in Germany, 
held their religious rites and public deliberations in facred LTOVES ; 
Tt 2 and, 


* Plato de Legib. lib. 6.; and Travels of Anacharfis, the younger, in Greece, 
vol. 2. p. 348. Tranf. 

+ Peufan. lib. 7. cap. 16. |} Thid. lib. 3. cap. 16. 

| Plutarch, vol. 2. edit, Bryan. p. 222. 
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and, before they came to any determination of moment, they facri- 
ficed a man to their gods*. Prourarcu, on this fubject, laughs at 
the Romans for reprehending the Barbarians, becaufe the latter were 
addicted to human facrifices, a deteftable practice of which the for- 
mer were not unfrequently guilty ft. 


We meet with a fhocking inftance of human facrifices in the reign 
of Aucustus. After L. ANTON!US was obliged to furrender at 
Perufia, AUGUSTUS commanded no lefs than four hundred fenators 
and Roman knights, who had taken part with Anrony, to be 
facrificed as vitlims at the altar of Jutius Cmsarf. The fame 
fact is mentioned by SueTONIusS, with this only exception, that he 
reduces the number of victims to three hundred ||. 


Even in the days of Procopius, who was one of JuSTINIAN’s 
generals, the Gauls abfurdly facrificed Duman victims after the Chri/- 
tian religion was eftablifhed in their country §; and DirmMarus 
tells us, that the Nos mans and Dines sacrificed annually sinety-nine 
men, along with a number of other animals **., Tacirus relates, 
that Mercury was the chief god of the Germans, and that, on 
certain ftated days, buman facrifices were offered up to him Tf. 


What, 


* Tacit. de Moribus German. edit Delphin. tom. 4 p. 119, 
+ Plutarch., de Superftitione. 

t Dio Caff edit. Xiphilin. lb. 48. p. 225. 

1) Suetonius in vit. Carfar. Octavian. Augult. § 14. 

§ Procop. de Bello Goth. lib. 1. 

*® Ditmar. hb. 1. 

++ Tacit. edit. Delphin. tom. 4. p. 29 
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What, in the name of wonder, fhould have given rife to an infti- 
tution fo apparently contrary to every principle of human nature, 
and yet fo univerfally diffufed over the whole globe? ‘That it ori- 
ginated from fuperftition is unqueftionable. But that anfwer is too 
general. ‘There muft be a progrefs in fuperftition, as well as in 
every other acquired affection of the mind. Whenever men, (which 
muft have been coeval with their exiftence), acquired ideas of fupe- 
rior powers, they afcribed to them human paffions, and human 
frailties. If they imagined that, by any action, they had incurred 
the difpleafure of a particular god, or powerful being, terror was the 
inevitable confequence. The next fecling was, how is this angry 
god to be appeafed ? It was not an unnatural thought, that foch 
articles of provifions as were agreeable to themfelves would not be 
unacceptable to their gods. They accordingly began with offerings 
of their choiceft fruits. But, after a priefthood was eftablifhed, it 
was foon difcovered that fuch fimple offerings were not fufficient. 
They taught the people, that the gods liked more fubftantial food. 
The animal tribes were the next objets of propitiation for fin. 
This new object was particularly agreeable to the priefts, who in all 
ages were fond of good eating. They at firft contented themfelves 
with facrificing and devouring the feathered tribes, fuch as turtle- 
doves, cocks, &c. This anfwered very well for fome time; but fill 
it was not enough. As the number of pricfts- gradually increafed, 
birds alone were not thought to be fufhicient to fupport them. They, 
therefore, had recourfe to the quadrupeds; becaule the fins of the 
land were ftill incrcafing, in proportion to the increafe of population. 
Hence they proceeded to facrifice lambs, kids, hogs, rams, and goats, 
Not fatisfied ftill, the pricfts infifted that the people, in order to avert 
the vengeance of the gods, and procure pardon for their numerous 
and complicated iniquities, fhould featt them with heifers, bullocks, 

and 
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and oxen. Thefe priefts, it fhould appear, after tiring of birds and 
the fmaller quadrupeds, like honefl Enplithmen, at laft gave the pre- 
ference to good roalt-beef. 


This facrifical progreffion has not hitherto been unnatural. But 
the ftep from quadrupeds to the human {pecies is very wide; yet 
there are many recorded inftanccs, in almolt all nations whofe an- 
cient hiftory has come down to us, of this diabolical praétice; and 
we have feen that it ftill cxifts in moft of the iflands of the Pacific 
Ocean which have been vifited by our late navigavors. Flere the 
theory of feeding priefts may fecm to fail; but it muft not be en- 
tirely relinguifhed. In the rude flages of foctet, Cannibals, or cat- 
ers of human ficfh, have, at different periods, been diffufed over the 
whole habitable globe. Superftition, or 1ather fomething more grofs, 
muft have given rife to an action fo generally repugnant to human 
nature. The dreadful inftitucion of murdering and roafting mea, 
with a view to appeafe the wrath of the gods, was foon fucceeded 
by eating their flefh. When this was perceived by rude and often 
ftarved barbarians, the priefts, or fupcrintendants of fuch deteftable 
rites, preferred men to all other animals. ‘This motive could not be 
held out to the people. To them a more powerful engine was ex- 
hibited. Upon particular emergencies, when their minds were in 
the higheft agitations of terror, whether from real or fuperftitious 
caufes, the poor deluded creatures were told, that the refentinent and 
wrath of the gods were fo great, that neither birds nor quadrupeds, 
nor any of the inferior animals, would be effe@ual to avert their 
vengeance. There was only one ftep farther. Inftcad of birds and 
quadrupeds, nothing lefe than individuals of the human fpecies could 
appeafe thefe infatiable gods, the exiftence of whom was firmly be- 
lieved by ignorant men, and ftrongly inculcated by wicked priefts. 

Pelew 
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Pelew or Pals Iflanders. 


We now willingly abandon the thocking fubjeQs of cannibals 
and human facrifices, and fhall proceed to give a more agreeable 
pidture of man in a {tate not more enlightened by fcience than fome 
of the various people which have already been curforily defcribed, 


The Pelew or Palos iflands are fituated between the sth and gth 
degree of north latitude, and betwcen the 130th and 1 36th degrees 
of caft longitude from Greenwich, and feem never to have been 
vilited by any European till Captain Urnry Witson, of the 
Antelope Eaft India packet, was wrecked on one of their fhores in 
the year 1783. Captain Witson and his fhip’s company, after 
this difafterous event, were apprchenfive left the natives fhould prove 
to be hoftile. They, however, difcovered, that this ifland, the name 
ef which they afterwards learnt to be Oroo/ong, was without inha- 
bitants, but furrounded with a group of other iflands crowded with 
peopie. The day aftc: the wreck, two canocs appeared, and were 
approaching to Oroolong. Every man immediately ran to his arms, 
which, with a quantity of powder and fhot, had been faved, in order 
to repel any attack that might be made. Thiele canoes came near 
the fhore. Captain Witson, and Tuomas Rose, a native of 
Bengal, who underftood the Malay and feveral other languages, 
addreffed the people in the boats, one of whom {poke the Malay 
tongue. They afked, Who the Antelope’s men were, and whether 
they were friends or foes? To this queftion, Tuomas ROSE was 
direQed to reply, That they were unfortunate Englifhmen, who had 
loft their fhip upon the reef; that they were friends, and had no 


inimical 
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inimical intentions ; but that théy relied on fuch affiftance from the 
natives as men in their calamitous fituation required. They then 
caine afhore; and, as was natural, they looked around with a jealous 
eye, Icft they fhould be furprifed and injured. The ccurteous and 
affectionate manner with which Captain Wilson and the other 
gentlemen treated them, foon removed all their apprchentions. 


The natives of thefe iflands are of a deep copper colour, and go 
perfe@tly naked. They are of a middling ftaturc, very erect and 
muf{cular ; their limbs are handfome; and they have a peculiar ma- 
jefty in their manner of walking. Thefe people came from Pelew, 
the capital of a neighbouring ifland, governed, along with others, 
by Appa THULLE, their King or Sovercign, to Oroolong. Their 
legs as well as thighs were fo thickly tattooed, that their colour was 
much deeper than that of the reft of their bodies. They feemed to 
have never known or heard of white men; and therefore confidered 
the Englifh as a very extraordinary race of beings. They weie 
aftonifhed to find that the Englifh allowed hair to grow on their 
breafts, which they regarded as a mark of great indelicacy ; and, 
therefore, both fexes eradicate the hairs from every part of their 
bodies, except the head. At the fir{t interview with King ApBa 
THULLE, Captain W1Ls0N requefted permiffion to build a veflel to 
convey himfelf and his unfortunate affociates back to their own 
country; a requeft to which the King moft courteoufly affented, 
and promifed every affiftance in his power to render their diftrefsful 
fituation as comfortable as poffible. This King, like his {ubjects, 
was perfectly naked, and, in his perfon, had not the fmalleft mark 
of diftinétion, except hat arofe from his good fenfe, humanity, and 
deportment. Thefe innocent people were totally ignorant of fire- 
arms, Captain WILSON, in order to gratify their curiofity, ordered 


all 


